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FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


GATEWAY SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS | REVISED EDITION OF 
General Editor, Henry van Dyke, ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE 


Princeton University. 


Price, per volume, 56 cents 
A series of eighteen volumes, which includes the col- 


lege entrance requirements in English. These books are 
convenient in form, attractively and substantially bound, 
and clearly printed. The texts are derived from the lat- 
est authoritative sources. The notes are added with the 
aim not to make as many as possible, but to make them 
as useful as possible. The editing of these volumes is 
carefully and judiciously done, the books being tieated 
as pieces of literature, rather than as frameworks for ] and the experience gained by the use of the first edition. 
erudite theories of criticism. The actual needs and The greater part of the notes on textual variations have 
capacities of the young people who are to read and | been omitted. In place of many of the “ critical notes” 
study them have been borne in mind. Dr. Rolfe has substituted notes of his own. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Twenty-five volumes are now ready in this revised 
form, and others will follow at short intervals. They 
have been entirely revised and reset, and appear with 
every possible mechanical improvement. The books 
are smaller and more convenient in shape, and plenti- 
fully supplied with attractive illustrations. The changes 
made in revision reflect the results of the editor’s studies 
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THE 
MOTHER 
TONGUE 


Books I and Il 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Harvard University, and SARAH LovIsSE AR- 
NOLD, Dean of Simmons College, recently Supervisor 
of Schools, Boston. BOOK III by Joun Hays 
GARDINER, Assistant Professor of English in Har- 
vard University, GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, and 
Saran Louise ARNOLD. 


NOTEWORTHY CHARACTERISTICS 


These books emphasize the reading and the speak- 
ing, as well as the writing of good English. 

The spirit of the series is the spirit of growth —a 
gradual accumulation of information and of ability to 
use that information. Thought is always placed be- 
fore form, the what before the how. 

The combination in the authorship of wide expe- 
rience and unquestioned scholarship is as effective as 
it is unusual, 

That the books fulfil the promise of their inception 
is indicated by the following list of a few representa- 
tive places in which the series is used in whole or in 
part : 

New York, N. Y. 


Brockton, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Washington, D.C 
Concord, N. H. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Putnam, Conn. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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The LATEST and BEST 
Wall Maps 
THE PEERLESS SERIES 


Mechanically beautiful 


Pedagogically correct 


Aiso Maps for Special Subjects 


GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


Send for catalogue. School Dept. “X.” 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


144 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top 2. 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ “ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest dovies tor 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 os from type- 
written original, we will ship 

duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 

a Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 3344%, or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOK CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Director I’. W. D. Worthen has just issued the pros- 
pectus for the sixth annual session of the Dartmouth 
Summer school, which opens July 10, for five wesis. 
This school is growing.steadily in popularity, the aver- 
age increase for the last four years being forty per cent, 
The following faculty will be in charge of the 1905 ses- 
sion: T. W. D. Worthen, Cheney profe:sor of mathe- 
maties, director; E. J. Bartlett, New Hampshire profes- 
sor cf chemistry; F. L. Pattee, professor of English and 
literature, Pennsylvania State College; J. H. Gerould, in- 
etructor. in zoology; C. H. Richardson, instructor in 
mineralogy and geology; A. K. Hardy, assictant professor 
of German and instructor in Old English; R. W. Hus- 
band, assistant professor of Greek and of classical philol- 
ogy; N. E. Gilbert, assistant professor of physics; H. C. 
Morrison, superintendent of public instruction of New 
Hampshire; S. B. Fay, assistant professor of history; P. 
O. Skinner, in French and Spanish; R. M. 
instructor in mathematics; Leland Griggs, as- 
sistant in biology. 


instructor 


The principal object of the summer school is to mest 
the wants of teachers. Courses are 
principal departments, 
college course in 


continuous in the 
so that a teacher may coniplete a 
special subjecis. 
courses of 


Provision is also 
post-graduate study, and 
when taken by college students count ioward a degree. 
They are open to all and no entrance examinations are 
reauired. 


made for special 


The faculty of Northwestern University Law school 
has taken a long step in advance of the college confer- 
ence rule, which bars freshmen from competition on 
athletic teams for six months, by issuing an crder forbid- 
ding any student cf freshman standing in that depart- 
ment from competing in athletics on any Northwestern 
team. This rule will seriously affect the athletic teams 
of the university. 


from an 
received a 


anonymous source, 
of $5,000, 


Harvard University has 
the income cf which is to be 
used for the assistance of meritorious students in the 
Medical schocl, 


The registrar of Columbia University has just compiled 
some interesting figures with regard to the growth of the 
institution within the last ten years. In that time the 
whole number of students has increased from 1,942 men 
and »o women in 1894, to 3,131 men and %25 women, ex- 
clusive of a summer cession of 961. If we except Teach- 
ers’ Coilege, which was not a part of the university in 
1894, and the summer session, the greatest increase has 
been that of the graduate schools, which grew from 223 
to 722, and the second was the historic Columbia College, 
the nucleus of the whole organization. In ten years the 
ecllege has increased more than 100 per cent., that is, 
from 252 to 527. Applied science has increased from 407 
to 663; lavy from 261 to 342; medicine has dropped from 
779 to 560. The new departments established or atfiliated 
since 1894 are Barnard College with 263 students, Teach- 
ers’ College with 627 students, and the College of Phar- 
macy with 435. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. B. DubGEon, .Madison, 
Wis.: To teach satisfactory results in any line 
the teacher must be persistent and uniform in 
methods. Strictness one day and laxity.the next 
will always result in failure. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. J. PEASLEE, Lynn, Mass.: 
There is no calling known to man which requires 
a higher exercise of the missionary spirit than that 
of school teaching, and one who does not possess 
this spirit in a high degree is unfit for the service. 


ALFRED Bayvtiss: Whatever it is possible to 
do to inculcate the love of liberty, piety, patience, 
gratitude, reverence, philanthropy, or fortitude, or 
to subdue evil passions,—to “awe the beast and 
hold fast to the man” can best be done,—can per- 
haps be done by most of us in no other way at all 
than through books. 


FreperIcK A. RICHARDSON: Yet, when all 
objections have been weighed, there is no escape 
from the conclusion of common sense and humanity 
that the wholesale industrial employment of millions 
of childrer of school age must be stopped if we are 


not to witness a shocking lowering of the standards 
of American life. 


CHARLES WAGNER: Children should be edu- 
cated neither for themselves nor for their parents, 
for man is no more designed to be a personage than 
a specimen. They should be educated for life. ‘The 
aim of their education is to aid them to become 
active members of humanity, brotherly forces, free 
servants of the civil organization. To follow a 
method of education inspired by any other principle 


is to complicate life, deform it, sow the seeds of all 
disorders. 


SUPERINTENDENT Francis. S. Brick, 
bridge, Mass.:_ There is no more reason why an 
untrained teacher should be allowed to practice upon 
the mind of the child than there is why one should, 
without special training, treat our bodily ills. But 
teaching school means more than hearing recitations, 
and the cost of ripe experience and skill must come 
either through one’s own training at a normal school 
or through the children through whom, unfortun- 
ately, she gains her experience. All experience is 
purchased at a cost. It*is so in all other kinds of 
business. It is so in teaching. — 


THE MORAL TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. 


BY JAMES PHINNEY MUNROE, BOSTON. 


The most serious educational problem before us 
is that of moral discipline; and the period of life 
of the most importance is that between thirteen 
and seventeen. I speak of the healthy, real, live, 
average boy. This average boy includes almost 
every type from him with good inclinations to him 
with bad tendencies, but there are certain charac- 
teristics which are more or less common to all 
healthy boys who are educated in the public 
schools. These general characteristics are: First, 
great physical activity, alternating with periods of 
physical lassitude, which we call laziness; second, 
physical and mental restlessness; third, a marked 
spirit of self-assertiveness.; fourth, a sudden change 
in his attitude toward society; fifth, an intense 
curiosity combined with an extraordinary reserve ; 
sixth, a sudden realization of individuality, result- 
ing sometimes in intense selfishness, which mani- 
fests itself always in self-absorption; and, seventh, 
a period of religious ecstacy. 

The first characteristic, physical activity, is made 
necessary by the natural developmemt of the boy; 
but this means nervous strain and nervous ex- 
haustion, and, in too many cases, nervous derange- 
ment. To meet these conditions, it is plain that 
the boy must have abundant exercise, that he must 
be in the open air, and that his exercise must be so 
regulated that he does not permanently exhaust 
his physical system. We must be ever on the look- 
out concerning these things. Had we not excluded 
girls, this would apply with greater force to them. 
This question of nervous derangement is inti- 
mately connected with the physical and mental 
restlessness due in great measure to sexual de- 
velopment. We must guard him against his phy- 
sical acts, which so frequently do lasting damage, 
by giving the boy a wide interest in things moral, 
mental, and physical, by making him so tired at 
night that he goes to sleep as soon as he retires, 
and stays asleep till he is dragged from his bed. 
And we must also keep his brain filled with great 
ideas and ideals. 

The desire to be a man shows itself in forms 
well known to every one,—physically, in teasing 
his sister and punching other boys’ heads. Men- 
tally, it shows in covert or open defiance; morally, 
in the setting up of an ethical code which the aver- 
age boy will obey, even in the face of severe pun- 
ishment. Another form is the assumption of sup- 
posed manly habits—smoking, swearing, drinking, 
etc. 

This setting up of a moral code of his own would 
be impossible to the average boy if he had to do it 
individually. The only way in which he can bolster 
up his courage is to lean upon other boys like- 
minded with himself. 

I have said that the fifth characteristic is intense 
curiosity combined with an extraordinary reserve 
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and show of bluntness. Especially is he curious 
about life itself and human relationship. I am con- 
vinced that, in his own way, the boy is continually 
speculating about life. Having seen many, to him, 
miraculous things, he finds no difficulty in imaging 
other and more marvelous happenings. 

This hov is not fazed by any sort of question. 
As a result, many youths attain to manhood with 
the most outlandish ideas on most commonplace 
subjects. A word would have set them right, if ut- 
tered in time, but their natural diffidence makes 
them hesitate about asking explanations. 

After having asserted that the high school period 
is characterized by the gang spirit, it may sound 
contradictory to say that it is also a time of indi- 
viduality, of self-realization. This awakening of 
the “ego” is the golden hour for making something 
out of the boy. 

Having this self-realization, this curiosity, this 
love of the mysterious,—possessing, moreover, this 
gang spirit—it is clear that there must come to 
most youths: at this time some form of moral 
ecstacy. This generally takes the shape of reli- 
gious experiences in whatever church he may be 
brought into association with. Churches make 
preparation for bringing young men and women 
into their midst at this time, and it is fortunate that 
they do. If this religious phase prove permanent, 
it is a‘most fprtunate experience. There is danger, 
though, that reaction may follow, and that he may 
be disgusted afterwards with all religion. 

In this transition period we have a boy in the 
most susceptible, the most teachable, and the most 
impressionable period of his life. Bad teachings, 
however, make just as strong impressions as do 
good ones, and teaching, if wrongly done, will hurt 
more than it will help. The boy needs sympathy 
and understanding. He needs the firm, kind 
guidance of an glder man. Ignorant, weak, be- 
wildered hy the life opening before him, the boy 
may be engulfed by sin before he knows what sin is. 
To make no provision for moral training at this 
crucial time, therefore, is to commit an unpardon- 
able sin against youth. Having examined the first 
part of our problem,—the boy himself,—let us look 
at the second element, the environment,—society 
in general, the limited society called home, and the 
school. As to society in general, T have tried to in- 
dicate that it is just as confusing to the boy to 
learn the facts of moral existence as it is to an in- 
fant to learn the facts of physical existence. Society 
is carried on for men and women, not for boys and 
girls. It is not managed by such moral agents as 
the church and Sunday school. When we speak 
of society, we think of the shops, the newspapers, 
the thousand social agencies which appeal to the 
boy, not simply on Sunday, but through every 
waking hour of the seven days. Society cannot 
be made over in one year, or in one generation; 
and, as an educational agency, I think we find it 
to be pretty bad. It does not afford any great 
moral uplift, although it may teach social manners. 
Lucky for the boy if he does not get from it an im- 
moral education. 

Of the uplift of the atmosphere of a good home, 
too much cannot be said. The boy needs much 
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outdoor exercise ; but what parent knows much, if 
anything, about the son’s sports and games? The 
father will probably encourage, and the mother 
sighingly acquiesce in them. But with whom the 
boy plays these sports, whether he knows how to 
play them so that they may do him some good, the 
mother notes little, and the father less. Give the 
boy a host of different interests that shall divert his 
mind. Do not be of the number of those who see 
nothing but foolishness in boyish collections of 
butterflies, bugs, snake-skins, and  turtle-shells. 
These supposedly useless channels of a boy’s over- 
abundance of spirits are beneficent provision. 
But how does the average parent deal with the 
bumptiousness and contrariness of the boy, these 
being the clear signals of the struggle from boy- 
hood to manhood? Muddy boots and his tendency 
to fail over himself and everything else are so con- 
spicuous that the real boy soul behind it all is sel- 
dom recognized. Therefore, most families breathe 
a sigh of relief when the boy slams the front door 
and goes to join his own particular gang, there to 
be lead into simple mischief or serious evil. 

As to the curiosity of the boy concerning all the 
great fundamental facts of.life, how do these fath- 
ers and mothers do their duty? I venture to say 
that half the misery in this world comes from the 
ignorance, the reticence, the cowardice of parents 
in regard to these serious questions of life. It is 
difficult to talk with a boy about these questions 
at any time, and impossible to do so unless one 
has been getting his confidence, respect, and love 
for years. To keep aloof from a boy for fourteen 
years, and then to talk to him about these matters, 
is to disgust him with you. But it is better to run 
the risk of a misunderstanding than to let the boy 
learn from the streets or to let him remain in the 
purient ignorance which parents sometimes imag- 
ine is innocence. 

The school must do what it can to solve this 
problem of moral education. We cannot begin the 
moral training of a boy in the high school if that 
training has not been started in the lower schools. 
If in the grammar school he has received no idea 
of right and wrong before he is fourteen, no high 
scheol can do much for him. I advocate all-day 
sessions of the high school, with a_ half-day on 
Saturdays, and that he should learn at school his 
day’s lesson for the next. There is no more harm- 
ful thing for him than sitting late in the evening 
over a task that he does not understand and does 
not know how to go about. Let the school be the 
great business of a boy’s life, and let him leave his 
school cares behind him when he shuts his desk. 

The boy’s physical activity demands pure air in 
the schoolroom, and plenty of it, and requires that 
he may frequently go out of doors and run. It 
means that every boy should exercise just as much 
and just as hard as his individual constitution may 
permit. 

As to the lassitude characteristic to this age, its 
cause must be discovered and removed. And this 


restlessness of a growing boy, does it not mean 
several things? First, that we must deal cautiously 
with his attack of the fidgets, that we must give 
every boy wide interests in and out of school. Does 
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not this point straight toward the elective system in 
the high schools? to.follow those topics in which 
he is interested? Such a system is one of the great- 
est of moral safeguards. 

As to these disagreeable qualities of a youth, his 
superior scorn of a teacher, his apparent headless- 
ness of the comforts of others, these sharp-cornered 
stones of his character which we would so like to 
reject, they may be made the very headstones of 
the boy’s education; for these are the very quali- 
ties that wil! respond most readily to any moral 
appeal rightly made. If wrongly made, however, 
he will rise in rebellion against it. It a boy at- 
tempt to assert his manliness, then let him prove 
himself a man by showing manly qualities. If he 
would be pugnacious, put him in charge of weaker 
or smaller boys, and, unknown to him, these wards 
of his will protect him far more than he will them. 
As to formal moral teaching, much more can be 
done, than will at first appear. Reading from the 
Bible can do something. Not preaching, but.good 
healthy manly talk can do much more. Best of all, 
get him, with a few more boys, to talk over moral 
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questions with you. But you teachers may say, 
and doubtless will say: “All this is Utopian. Just 
another of those dreams, of advancing which the 
laity are so fond. We cannot get at our boys to 
have any such influence. How can we exert a 
personal influence upon each boy?” But that is 
just what you have no need of doing. The gang 
spirit and the tendency of boys to set up a moral 
code of their own give you a means of dealing with 
pupils. The teacher should know all his boys by 
name, and should gain their confidence. He should 
then devote himself mainly to influencing the gang 
leaders, more likely to be four or five than one. 
Get these leaders attached to you, and then fill 
them with the spirit that vou want the school to 
have. These gang leaders are sure to do the rest. 
They have a power over the boys which you can- 
not hope to gain. They will command and lead 
their minions to the very jaws of death. Having 
such power, these gang leaders are bound to lead. 
The others are certain to be led. It is for the 
teacher to determine whether they shall be led up 
or down. The teacher can make himself or herself 
the Richelieu behind these puppet kings——Address. 


ART OF QUESTIONING. 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


Since modern text-books no longer give ques- 
tions for the use of teachers and the aid of students, 
the art of questioning acquires new significance, 
and new responsibility is placed on the teacher. 
The book questions were given by text-book 
authors, not for use in the class, but as models for 
teachers, and as aids to pupils in the preparation of 
lessons for recitation. Some one has aptly likened 
them unto the bird tracks found on buried rocks 
that show where living creatures in earlier geo- 
logical ages had stood. The use of such questions, 
it has been urged, made the teacher a mere 
machine, and reduced the teaching art to a lifeless 
routine. But such abuse of questions does not con- 
stitute just ground for wholesale condemnation of a 
valuable educational method. 

The iegitimate use of questions in class instruc- 
tion is the stimulation of thought, the awakening 
of interest, and the exertion of the mind to its best 
energies—not the mere formal quest of the teacher 
for the contents of the child’s memory. It was 
Socrates who first placed the art of questioning on 
a scientific basis. He maintained that the purpose 
of education was training in thought-power, and 
that men were ignorant because they did not know 
how to think; and, in consequence, that they did 
not know their own thoughts. What they called 
their thoughts were merely their opinions; and 
Plato naively defined opinion as “something more 
dusky than knowledge and more luminous than 
ignorance.’ If men were to be redeemed from in- 
tellectual and moral errors, they must, as children, 
be trained to think whole thoughts, not fragments 
of thoughts; to form judgments, not opinions. 

Accordingly, Socrates took the ordinary opinions 
ot men, and by a series of well-directed questions 


endeavored to bring out the implications of such 
opinions. ‘This is the origin of the Socratic method. 
It is conversational rather than primarily interroga- 
tive, and it does not pretend to impart any new 
knowledge, but merely, as Socrates maintained, to 
deliver the mind of the thoughts with which it is 
pregnant. Truth, argued Socrates, is latent in 
every human mind; but the teacher must awaken 
this truth and bring it into clear consciousness, and 
questions are valuable aids in this process. 

The purpose of the Socratic method was to in- 
duce the student to self-understanding and reflec- 
tion, to develop the reason that is in him, to pro- 
voke thought in the learner—this he regards as the 
spiritual act of teaching. It has been charged 
against Socrates that his method, when carried to 
its logical conclusions, resorted to irony, and gave 
a jeering turn to the questions asked and to which 
answers were desired. That his questions were 
adroit and even insidious, and that he led those 
questioned to expose the extent of their folly by 
bringing them face to face with the consequences 
of their absurd and contradictory opinions, is 
cléarly apparent. . He humbled his students, it is 
true, by forcing them to confess their errors, and 
his method is necessarily fatal to ignorance and 
arrogance; but it rests, withal, upon broad peda- 
gogical and profound psychological foundations. 

The Socratic method aims (1) to bring the mind 
of the student into a fit state for further instruction. 
This is the apperception process characterized as 
preparation in the formal steps of the Herbartians. 
(2) It aims to show the learner that there are 
latent possibilities in many things which seem to 
him very simple. (8) It points out that in the be- 
ginning of instruction it is wise to remove miscon- 
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ceptions and clear away errors. (4) The Socratic 
method assumes that it is better to lead students to 
conclusions than to force conclusions upon them. 
In a word, that teaching should be a process of 
drawing out rather than a process of pouring in. 
Socrates, it should be pointed out, was one of the 
first to recognize teaching as a science and to con- 
tribute to this science a method with exact scientific 
background. This method of the early Greek edu- 
cator made possible the inductive method of Bacon, 
which has been so fruitful in so many departments 
of scientific research during the last three and a 
half centuries. A study of the Socratic method 
should be the starting point of the teacher who 
would give to the art of questioning a scientific 
background. 


is a comprehensive knowledge of the subject to be 
taught, a searching knowledge into the subject 
matter in all its hearings——a great deal more, in 
fact, than one hopes to teach in the class. When 
one is full of a subject, and this subject is well- 
digested and logically arranged in the mind, ques- 
tions will not be difficult to formulate, since clear 
and systematic knewledge of a subject makes dis- 
tinct and definite aims possible. And the aimless 
question—-the question that gets nowhere—is, after 
all, responsible for much poor teaching. In order 
to possess the qualities of clearness, conciseness, 
and definiteness, the question should be couched in 
good English. To master the art of questioning, 
one must practice it, and the careful preparation of 
a series of questions on a given subject is often the 
best means of preparation in that subject, since a 
knowledge of the subject is fundamental to good 
questions. Students, too, should sometimes be 
directed to prepare questions on the subject matter 
for purposes of recitation, rather than the mere 
study of the text. 


SALARY SERIES.— (I.) 


[In this series, which will run occasionally 
through the year, will be given from all sources the 
latest facts, figures, and arguments on the salary 
question. | 

Throughout the country. with some exceptions, 
perhaps, in a few cities, school teaching is an under- 
paid profession or trade. The report of the Federal 
Commissioner of Education for 1904 shows that 
the increase in monthly salary of male teachers in 
the United States is $47.55: of iemale teachers, 
$39.10. A good many Americans like to inflate 
their chests and vawp about the priceless blessing 
of education. Money talks. If they really thought 
that education amounted to anything they would 
pay their teachers, insure them a comfortable liv- 
ing in their active years and free them from worry- 
ing about support in their old age. 

A policeman, a letter-carrier, a stenographer, 
even a New York street cleaner, is a gilded pluto- 
crat compared with the average school teacher. 
School teaching must be regarded as an unit- 
portant business, requiring small talent, and worthy 
of small reward. Otherwise it would be better paid. 
—Editorial in New York Sun. 


A second qualification for the art of questioning. 


1900 and 4,909 in 1904. 
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THE PAY OF TEACHERS. 
BY DR. CHARLES R. SKINNER, WATERTOWN, N. y, 


The strength of the school system, the real 
progress made in our schools, are due to the char- 
acter of the teachers employed, to their loyalty and 
faithfilness in the face of the discouragement of 
the absence of public appreciation and their inade- 
quate compensation. In what way does the public 
anywhere show an appreciation of the unselfish 
work of fhe teachers? Even kind words are too 
often withheld. We simply let our schools drift 
along, caring little, thinking little of the sacrifices 
made every day by the faithful army of teachers 
whe are teaching our boys and girls how to become 
good men and women. 

We may boast of our institutions as much as we 
please, we may “point with pride” to our organized 
school systems, our modern courses of study, our 
great school buildings, progressive boards of educa- 
tion, enormous expenditures for public schools; but 
the influence which works for the greatest good is 
the devoted and unselfish service of our teachers. 

What are our public schools for? Are they 
simply a well-arranged machine—for the gathering 
of statistics ? 

Speaker Nixon in his sé¢venth inaugural address 
to the Assembly at Albany said: 

“We must not lose sight of the main purpose of 
our public school system, namely, training for 
good citizenship, and providing, so far as possible, 
that each generation may come to manhood and 
womanhood capable of self-support and able also 
to support others who may be dependent upon 
them.” 

Can such a purpose be accomplished through a 

system of poorly paid teachers? The New York 
Sun remarks 

“A policeman, a letter-carrier, a stenographer, 
even a New York street cleaner, is a gilded pluto- 
crat compared with the average school teacher.” 

There’s no escape from this conclusion that 
“school teaching must be regarded as an unim- 
portant matter, requiring small talent and worthy 
of small reward only, or it would be better paid.” 

The latest published report shows that in New 
York there were 39,825 teachers employed in the 
state (24,453 for the legal term of 160 days), and 
that of this number only 4,909 were men, 29,544 
being women. The cities employed 22,637 (about 
12,000 in New York only) and the towns, including 
villages, employed 17,188. The average annual 
salary of teachers in cities was $992.08, in towns 
$345.26! The average for the whole state was 
$695.76. Until the Davis bill took effect among 
the teachers of Greater New York the average 
salary of city teachers was only $771.54; in towns 
$318.35. 

How do the salaries compare with the wages of 
bricklayers, carpenters, hod carriers and window 
washers? No wonder that some of these profes- 
sions are attracting the men teachers. 

The number of men teachers is steadily diminish- 
ing. From 6,021 in 1885 it declined to 5.188 in 
Men will not stay in the 
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profession at the salaries offered. Women stay 
because they must. We depend on women to teach 
our boys how to become good citizens. 

It is probably true that our high school teachers 
are the best paid. If these were not considered, 
the average would be much lower. Of the 
1,256,874 pupils registered in our schools only 
81,108 attended high schools. Of the 39,825 
teachers employed, only 3,506 were employed in 
high schools. Therefore the common schools must 
ever be our greatest care and concern. 

We are constantly raising the requirements for 
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a teacher—constantly making it more difficult to 
enter the profession and easier to leave it. The 
miserable salaries we are paying are destroying the 
effectiveness of our schools; keeping from them 
the very people who would best teach our schools. 
It is a constant experiment, an endless chain of 
chance. 

The teachers of the state deserve the best we 
have in sympathy and in salary. If we exact so 
mutch of a teacher to enter the profession, why not 
do something to retain her? We can do this only 
by paying téachers what they are worth. 


SUPT. JOHN KENNEDY, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL CITY. 
BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER, NEW YORK. 


There is something fundamentally opposed in 
the two words “education” and “discipline.” Dis- 
cipline necessarily implies repression and restraint ; 
whilst education pre-supposes that the mind has 
either “led out” from it what is in it, or is itself led 
out to that which is for it. The ideal situation, 
therefore, would be that which affords the widest 
scope for education, and requires the least inter- 
ference by discipline. We can all remember when 
the method of the half-instructed teacher was that 
which was used by the ignorant farmer with 1e- 
spect to his colts. “Breaking the colt’’ was the 
great event of the farm season. The colt was 
usually broken, sometimes past mending, and the 
thing which he had most impressed upon him was 
the occasion for fear. Now the great stock farms 
are equipped with kindergartens for colts, and 
primary schools above the kindergarten, and sec- 
ondary education to succeed, and they are gradu- 
ated often knowing more than their owners. 

The school more and more declines from the 
absolute monarchy which it once was; if that in- 
deed can be called a decline in which government 
gathers its authority from the consent of the gov- 
erned. The school city as a form of student 
government is therefore essentially a protest 
against the monarchical idea in education. It 
seeks to reduce the necessity for discipline, indeed 
to eliminate it so far as may be, and to give all the 
time, attention, and effort to the legitimate 


processes of education. It assumes that the stu- 
dent is capable of self-government in the interest 
of self-improvement. It puts a premium upon 
learning by the same process that in life a premium 
is put upon any other acquisition. The community 
that governs itself best is freest to acquire that 
which good government makes possible. In the 
city, so in the school, when resource of time, 
strength, and means must be devoted to the de- 
fective and delinquent classes, the rights of the 
right-minded are in the same proportion imperiled. 

The school city does more than this, for it 
assumes that the child is to become a citizen. If 
the child is a girl she ‘at least has the interests of a 
citizen, if not all a citizen’s rights. It therefore is 
a part of education to familiarize the young mind 
with the processes of municipal administration, in 
the presence of which its whole life is to be spent. 
It does not negative this idea that the teacher often 
does not know the thing which the school city is 
set to teach; for the teacher, like the average citi- 
zen, is usually ignorant of anything except the 
theory of government, and is not much instructed 
in the details of what every citizen ought to know 
as to the administration of the city in which he 
lives. This may be easily tested by asking any 
group of people living in a city, what service they 
have the right to demand of the police department, 
or the health department. The violations of ordin- 
ances as they appear in the lower courts are viola- 
tions, for the most part, because of the ignorance 
of the ordinary citizen of what he must do to keep 
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the law, and what he may have from the law, of 
which he is not only the beneficiary, but one of the 
framers by right of his sovereign citizenship. 

Lord Rosebery recently said the most interesting 
field of study for the statesman is the municipality. 
The school city is the organization of a school in 
whole or in part as a municipality. The officers of 
the school city are usually identical in name, func- 
tion, and method of election with those whom the 
child is supposed to recognize as authority in the 
city in which he lives. The charter of the school 
city is apt to be better than the charter of the city 
in which the child lives, for the charter prepared by 
Wilson L.. Gill has achieved a distinction which few 
city charters have been able to reach, in that it isa 
body of organic law uninvaded by the details which 
have been the cause of confusion and misunder- 
standing and contradiction in so many charters of 
American cities. 

The principal occupies the position of a court of 
last resort, to which any citizen may appeal; and 
-indeed the school city can only succeed when the 
teacher is competent to direct its operations, to 
supply its deficiencies, and to give time, attention, 
and real interest to this feature in the school work. 

The school city itself is no longer an experi- 
ment; it is an accomplished fact marked by a bril- 
liant success. The child does not cease to be a 
child, with all a child’s inexperience and the in- 
stincts and tendencies that are led up from the 
lower conditions of life into the human. There is a 
distinct tendency in the school city to promote 
mutual care rather than competitive ambition; and 
this great good is added beside: that the offences 
against childhood by children fall immediately 
under the eye of the officials of the school city, 
when they would ordinarily be hidden from the eve 
of the most vigilant teacher. 

All teachers who ‘have attempted the teaching of 
civics in a school have encountered the difficulty 
of making the child who is text-perfect in the 
definitions of the manual of civics, intelligently 
understand what the functions of government mean 
in practice. Just as many a student has been 
taught navigation who cannot sail a boat, and sur- 
veying who never handled a theodolite, and the 
mathematics of astronomy without being able to 
recognize the stars, so the teaching of civics by. 
definition fails of all practical effectiveness. The 
school which becomes a city, as it is inevitably a 
community; gives by practical experiment visible 
demonstration of those definitions in which the 
text-book abounds, and which it is the despair of 
the teacher to make real. 

We get back our mete as we measure— 

We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure— 

For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 


And straight for the children of men. 
—Alice Cary. 


Never fear the snarl of a perpetual fault finder. 
He is a thousand times more unhappy every minute 
He adver- 


than he can make you for one minute. 
tises that fact with every utterance. 
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EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL ILLINOIS. 


BY EDMUND J. JAMES, LL. D, 


The people of Illinois are rightly proud of their 
educational system, and are particularly fortunate 
in its remarkable development. I know of no other 
equal population in the world whose system of 
higher education is more promising. Its elements 
are varied and vigorous. Its foundations—for after 
all they are but foundations as yet—are solid and 
comprehensive. 

Northwestern University, the oldest institution 
of university aspiration in the state, has had a re- 
markable growth. Its sober and scholarly spirit, 
its excellent facilities, its liberality and catholicity, 
its peculiar and close relation to one of the great 
religious denominations, have already made it the 
resort of students from other states and 
countries. 

The University of Illinois has also had a remark- 
able record for service and growth. Not yet fifty 
years old, it has already reached a_ registration 
which puts it high in the list of American univer- 
sities. More than fourteen hundred new students 
have registered for work in its various departments 
this autumn. 

The University of Chicago, although not yet fif- 
teen vears old, has won a deserved reputation for 
scholarship and training throughout the world. It 
testifies to a maturity of societv which few of even 
the most sanguine students of our institutions and 
life would have believed possible. 

Aside from these great institutions one should 
not forget the great technical school, the Armour 
Institute, which will ere long rival in equipment 
and scholarship the foremost technical schools of 
the Last and of Europe. 

When to these schools of university grade we add 
such institutions as the Lewis Institute of Chicago, 
the Bradley Institute at Peoria, Decatur Coilege at 
Decatur—to mention simply the later of these 
1ewer foundations—one may get some idea of the 
breadth and depth of our educational system. 

We ought to remember also with gratitude in 
stich a summary the work of more than a score of 
denominational colleges in beginning the work of 
higher education in this state, in developing the 
scholarly spirit, and pointing the way toward higher 
things. The oldest colleges in the state, like LIli- 
nots at Jacksonville, Shurtleff at Alton, McKendree 
at Lebanon, and those founded later, like Knox 
College at Galesburg, the Woman’s College at 
Jacksonville, Illinois Wesleyan at Bloomington, 
Eureka at Eureka, St. Ignatius at Chicago, etc., 
etc., have done and are doing a work for Illinois of 
which we may well he proud, and which we could 
ill afford to spare. 

Nor should we forget the five great normal 
schools established and supported by the state, the 
hundreds of high schools upon which the whole 
system of higher education of the state rests, the 
many private academies and seminaries which have 
plaved such an important part in our educational 
historv, like the Grand Prairie Seminary at Onarga, 
the Academy at Elgin, the Monticello Seminary, 
the Seminary at Warren, etc., etc —Address. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.—(XIV.) 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
When ‘Richard Carvel” made its appearance, in 
the midst of a small deluge of historical novels, 
those who welcomed it as one of the best and 


Thomas Carlyle in the loss of valuable manu- 
scripts. But, like them, he rewrote the book from 
his original notes, and the reproduction was com- 
plete. Yet the book failed to secure him the fame 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


on which his heart was set. 

A second trial resulted in “Richard Carvel,” 
and this time he struck twelve. So happily 
did he blend scenes in colonial Maryland, on 
the high seas, and in London; so strikingly 
did he introduce the figures of Charles Fox 
and Captain Paul Jones; and so dramatically 
did he portray the love-making of Richard 
and Dorothy--the coy and capricious maiden 
—that he produced a work that in action and 
atmosphere, in incident and epigram, met 
the clamorous demands of fiction readers. 
The booksellers found it difficult to meet the 
calls for it. Mr. Churchill had realized his 
dream. 

Afterwards came “The Crisis”; then “The 
Crossing”; each interpreting a great event in 
American history. One had to do with the 
Civil war and with Lincoln its dominating 
figure. The other dealt with the brave 
pioneers who toiled slowly but persistently 
over the Appalachian range, and through path- 
less leagues of forest, to find and found a 
home near the Father of Waters, and make 
the great commonwealths of the interior a 
possibility and a reality. The salvation of the 
Union was one theme; the expansion of the 
Union the other theme. Each book may be 
thought of as a treasury of accurate historical 
information. 

Mr. Churchill’s present home is in one of 
the most picturesque sections of New Hamp- 
shire, quite near the Connecticut river, and 


“Harlakenden House,” as he has named it, is 


Author of “ The Crossing,’ copyright, 1904, by The Macmillan Company. a charming specimen of Colonial architec- 


brightest of its kind clamored eagerly for intelli- 
gence of its promising author. 

And this is what they found: that Winston 
Churchill was born in St. Louis; was educated at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis; went on several 
cruises after graduation ; had a place on the staff of 
the Army and Navy Journal; and afterwards for a 
brief period was the managing editor of the Cosmo- 
politan. 

But his chief ambition had as yet failed of realiza- 
tion-—to give the world of his time a historical 
novel that- it would be willing and even eager to 
read. His fondness for history, dating from boy- 
hood, may fairly be called a passion. In this re- 
spect he was not unlike Macaulay, who absorbed 
everything historical within his reach, and after- 
wards turned it to excellent account. 

Mr. Churchill’s first attempt in this line was en- 
titled “The Celebrity,” which Macmillans accepted 
and published. On its way to the publishers, the 
manuscript was unfortunately lost. And the author 
felt a chagrin akin to that of Sir Isaac Newton and 


ture, with its white pillars, its great 
hewn rafters, and oak wainscoting. A sun-dial is 
on the front lawn. There is a suggestion of 
“Richard Carvel” about it. His literary workshop 
is a trim little wooden shanty, in the midst of a pas- 
ture, the walls covered with shelves that are 
crowded with reference books. 

His near neighbors in the summer season are St. 
Gaudens, the sculptor, Shipman, the playwright, 
and Maxfield Parrish, the illuminator of the covers 
of Scribner’s Magazine. Dr. Shaw of the Review 
of Reviews has long been his warm friend and in- 
spiration. 

It is a pet thought with Mr. Churchill that col- 
lege graduates should be ready to. enter politics, 

.and make their influence felt in legislation. He 

himself is a member of the New Hampshire legis- 
lature, and is gratified with this opportunity of use- 
fulness. 

But it is in literature rather than in legislation 
that he is expected to excel. Character sketching, 
incident grouping, and that with beautiful and 
graphic diction, is his forte. He is painstaking in 


almost directly opposite to Windsor, Vt. 
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all he does. His manuscripts are said to be full of 
corrections, interlineations, and marginal readings, 
indicative of his care in giving the world his best 
and most finished product. He looks upon writ- 
ing “as a business,” and as a direct means to an 
end. “I try,” he says, “to put bone and blood into 
my books.” And he certainly does not fail in this 
respect. 


WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


[The School Board Journal prints the following 
from a writer that it does not name. There is just 
enough truth in it to make it interesting reading. 
Of course as an anonymous article it has no weight 
as opinion, but it will be well to set the pros and 
cons a thinking.] 

Women are not good board members for a num- 
ber of reasons, say a writer in the Nebraska 
Teacher. First, they are without the business judg- 
ment that a member of the board should have. 
The hoard has the expenditure of more money in 
nearly every term than the city council. The 
amount.each year, aside from school buildings, is 
usually multiplied by the number of teachers in the 
city. If the board is composed of men who have 
had experience in business, and who’have been 
successful, the money is likely to be expended 
wisely. If the board is made up of women and 
men who have had no business experience, too 
much money will be expended in some directions 
and not enoughin others. Women have nochance of 
getting the necessary business knowledge inasmuch 
as all the business transactions of any consequence 
connected with the home are done by the men. 

Women are too easily influenced by the wrong 
element. They give a too willing ear to fault- 
finders and gossipers. They listen first as a duty, 
then they grow interested and their sympathy is 
aroused. The next step is that of prejudice in favor 
of the complaining party. 

Knowing woman’s nature, gossipers are ready to 
impose upon her just as soon as she is elected on 
the board. Even before she is elected they pour a 
quantity of criticism into her ears. Immediately 
after election she hears the rest of it. The strange 
thing is that she is likely to take up the cause of 
complainers even though she has been apparently 
put on her guard regarding this influence. 
Women are influenced more than men by the 
stories their children bring home. That is because 
of their mother heart and their deeper interest in 
their children. This deeper sympathy and greater 
confidence in children are of great benefit to the 
children, but it leads the mother to take a wrong 
position on the board many times. 

Women are more pronounced in their likes and 
dislikes than men. A teacher in their judgment is 
either very strong or very weak. They express 
their opinion freely about each in talking with 
other women and also in board meetings. Their 
dislike for a teacher can often be traced to some 
trivial matter, often to something not at all con- 
nected with school work. In one instance the dis- 
like was due to the teacher’s failing to return a call. 
In another the dislike for the superintendent could 
only be traced to his being friendly with a family 
she disliked very much. 
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Women when on the board feel it their duty to. 
take a deep interest in the school. They hear men 
criticised for not visiting the school and determine 
to visit the school often and give positive help to 
the teachers. Their motive is good, but very soon 
they form ideas as to how certain subjects should: 
be taught or how the teacher should punish for cer-- 
tain offenses. They next want their ideas carried 
out. Then the board is in trouble. 

Women mean well. They are better in their in- 
tentions than men. Many things they can do better: 
than men. As teachers, especially for the lower 
grades, they are far superior to men. They are not 
naturally adapted, however, to the work devolving 
on a board of education. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS.. 
REPORTED BY GEORGE E. GAY. 
VIEW NUMBER FOUR. 


In preceding papers I have given the opinions of 
three different members of school committees in 
Massachusetts. Many men have many minds, and 
the views which I have reported are far from com- 
plete. , 

Have I any views to express? I have, but they 
are not based upon an intimate knowledge of pres- 
ent high school conditions. It is eight years since 
I laid down my authority as a schoolmaster, and 
during these years the whole system of inter- 
scholastic competition in sports and games has 
grown up,—almost like the prophet’s gourd. Dur- 
ing these years the secret societies have also grown 
up. High school principals are face to face, there- 
fore, with two tremendous problems which I have 
never tried to solve, and which seem to me to be as 
serious and as difficult as high school people were 
ever called upon to face. As a superintendent, I 
an: not dispesed to attempt their solution. They 
belong to principals; let them find the solution 
quickly ; for other questions equally important will 
soon claim their attention. 

From my point of view I think I see several 
fundamental principles which enter into the ques- 
tion of high school athletics, and I close this series 
of papers with a brief statement of them as fol- 
lows :— 

1. High school athletics, if controlled by school 
authorities, must be controlled by high school prin- 
cipals. School committees and school superin- 
tendents should keep their hands off. 

2. So far as possible there should be uniformity 
of action by the principals. 

3. Eligibility to membership in a team should 
be determined at the beginning of the season. A 
player should not be taken from a team as punish- 
ment for misconduct in school or for not doing his. 
school work in a satisfactory manner. Suspension 
from school should of course suspend him from his 
team. 

4. Whatever the teacher’s legal rights may be, 
it is not wise for him in any ordinary circumstances 
to assume or assert any control of pupils outside of 
the school premises. 

5. Principals may possibly secure and maintain 
the control which they wish through the present 
athletic associations, but it would be far better to 
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secure it throtigh the co-operation of parents. A 
statement of the conditions which should be main- 
tamed, prepared by all the principals in a congres- 
siona! district, for example, and presented to par- 
ents in a proper manner, might, and 1 believe 
would, secure their hearty support in all desirable 
restrictions and safeguards. 


MUSIC IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Music is not a compulsory branch in Massachu- 
setts. Nevertheless it is taught in all but a few 
very small schools. In practically all schools it is 
taught by a special teacher. Sometimes, in addi- 
tion to the weekly or semi-weekly lessons by the 
special teacher, short lessons are given daily by one 
of the regular teachers, frequently by the principal. 

The time given to music is nearly uniform 
throughout the state, being one recitation period or 
hour weekly through the four years. In a few 
schools two periods are given. In a large majority 
of schools, work in music is not counted in making 
up diploma credits. In some schools, attendance 
upon the music exercise is required of all pupils, 
and they are credited with such attendance through 
the four years. In schools with elective courses 
the diploma is granted upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a prescribed number of courses. 

The English high school in Cambridge has work 
in harmony, counterpoint, and melodic construc- 
tion. This is an cptional course in the third and 
fourth years, and work is not counted for the 
diploma, while the chorus singing, being required 
of all students for four years, is counted. 

The Springfield high school has two special 
teachers,—a singing teacher and a teacher of 
musical theory. In this school two periods a week 
for one year are given to a course in harmony, and 
two periods a week for two years to music analysis. 
By this is meant training in appreciation and in 
how to listen to music. These courses are elective. 
This school offers. the most complete opportunity 
now given in the state. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. HARRIS. 


BY E. 0. VAILE. 


We have no national school system; there is no 
way for the commissioner of education to make him- 
self felt by our schools and teachers excepting 
through his personal contact and qualities. What a 
potent force Dr. Harris has been in this way needs 
not io be told. Tn a quite literal sense he has been 
the schoolmaster of all the schdolmasters in the 
country. Tis clear insight into educational prob- 
lems and conditions, the profoundness of his learn- 
ing and philosophic grasp of the great questions of 
the universe as well as of the school, together with 
the sympathetic and modest way in which he has 
mingled with his fellow teachers of all degrees, have 
had an influence probably surpassing what could 
have been achieved by the exercise of the largest 
amount of administrative authority. It is no dis- 
paragement of the earlier reports to say that those 
issued by Dr. Harris, particularly his later ones, 
have surpassed in value and interest all others in the 
series.—Intelligence. 


THE UNITED STATES THROUGH EUROPEAN 
BYES. 


BY JOHN O. WINSHIP, CUMBERLAND MILLS, ME. 


The Chinese minister in referring to our occupa- 
tion of the Philippines said: “China must have a 
neighbor, and it is my humble opinion that it is 
better to have a good neighbor than an indifferent 
one.” 

Prior to the year 1896, the nations of Europe 
conferred together and dictated the control, and 
frequently the destruction and division of smaller 
nations, and the United States was not invited to 
the conference. 

Common phrases used were “Balance of Power,” 
and “Sphere of Influence.” 

The basic principle upon which our government 
is founded is not consonant with the doctrine of 
“divine hereditary right,” upon which European 
governments are founded, and therefore, if unex- 
pressed, there exists a feeling that our success is 
dangerous and menacing to them. 

The thought, or dread, that our successful ex- 
periment may prove contagious has not entirely 
ceased to exist, and had our nationality been de- 
stroyed in 1861 it would not have caused inconsol- 
able grief on the part of any European power. 

England hastened to recognize the Southern 
Confederacy as entitled to belligerent rights; built 
war vessels to destroy our commerce and break the 
blockade. 

France attempted to establish a monarchy in 
Mexico, which would not have been done, had we 


. not been engaged in a life-and-death struggle. 


Russia claimed credit, and has been given credit 
for a friendly act, but the archives of her govern- 
ment disclose that her action was the result of the 
belief, “That the preservation of the American 
Union is essential to the universal political equilib- 
rium.” 

Germany was threatened with apoplexy at the 
necessity of restraining herself from interfering in 
our trouble with Spain; and it was Dewey's mes- 
sage to the German admiral of royal blood, a few 
days after the battle of Manila bay, that induced the 
German emperor to suddenly experience a change 
of heart. 

“Tell your admiral that I am_ blockading this 
port; that the slightest infraction of my orders by 
himself or his officers will mean but one thing. 
Tell him what I say. It will mean war. If your 
people are ready for war with the United States 
you can have it in just five minutes.” 

At Laybach, in 1821, the rulers of Europe pro- 
claimed to the world the fundamental principles 
upon which the safety of their system of govern- 
ment is founded, which was, “That useful aid 
necessary changes in legislation and in the admin- 
istration of states ought only to emanate from the 
free will and intelligent and well-weighed convic- 
tion of those whom God has rendered responsible 
for power. All that deviates from this line neces- 
sarily leads to disorder, commotions, and evils far 
more insufferable than those which they pretend to 
remedy.” 

This creed, if not openly avowed, is the practical 
political religion of the ruling classes of Europe. 
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FOR SPELLING CONTEST. gratuitous guests gallery L 
gnaw granary 
IN MITCHELL COUNTY, 1OWA.—(III.) genuine gossip guttapercha 
fA gold medal and a five-collar prize were given to the giraffe 
two best spellers in this county. The werds were chosen glazier grievous par 
from a classified list and from a miscellaneous list. gypsy gopher grimace 
Rach school had a test, and selected only those who were 9uillotine gaiter grieve 
not “spelled down,” then each township had a contest, H 
from which those who stood up under that fire went to hiccough hypocrite halloo 
the county contest.] : hemorrhage hypnotize hydrant 
heinous hesitancy haggard 
MISCELLANEOUS LIST. harangue humorous hoist 
A hallelujah hypocrisy horror 
hoeing Himalaya hospital 
alphabet acclimate aisle heigh-ho heresy honor 
amateur appease aye hymn hyphen hammock 
almanac appetite allegiance I 
antiquities ascent autograph 
ameliorate ache anchor inquiry ipicac irrepressible 
- analysis autumn antecedent irreparable intercede insufficient 
anarchis adieu are 
ac 
audible ingredient intrinsic immigrate 
intense illogical irretrievable 
B illegible implicit idolatry 
idiotic intermittent iniquitous 
banana blaspheme bouquets impetuous intellectual impertinent 
bronchial bulletin benetited insidious inseparable incredible 
blizzard barrel benzine imbecile irreverent itinerate 
biography brunette balance 
busy beneficent Bordeaux J 
blasphemy bullion burial jealous jugular jean 
beverage burlesque besiege jubilee Jerusalem jaunt 
bronchitis junicr jeopardy jaundice 
Cc jonquil juvenile janitor 
chagrin censure color judicial juicy 
caprice conscience chastisement K 
circuitous conscious chamois 
kernel kangaroo kindergarten 
cancer cougar chloroform knick-knack Kalamazoo knot 
cleanly criticise capillaries knight Kaneas know 
changeable capricious courteous kiln-dry kingdom 
cologne catechism colonel 
crevice cemetery we L 
caprice conveyance caoutchouc 
crystal coupon caterpillar lyceum longevity loose 
caucus Cincinnati combatant lettuce lachrymal lucrative 
D labyrinth liquidate lucid 
leisure Leipsic lineament 
lyric luxuriant listen 
Pp eria etic uwbuque larynx language launch 
disciple dissent dialect labeled lose . lasso 
discipline dyeing describe lambrequin 
diagnosis divisible disperse M 
militia millinery moneys 
docile deference dom’ cile 
E massacre Marseilles macadamize 
exhilarate electrotype extraordinary — ntile 
ere exquisite ecstacy malign malleable malady 
exhaust economize equivecal musician maniac measles 
eightieth especial embezzle mucilage mutilate muscles 
enunciate ony eighth mosquito metal meerschaum 
ecclesiastical enigma elucidate mtatietos mineral mischievous 
erratic equipage epitaph maneuver magnanimity 
electrician ellipse essential 
etiquette etymology excrescence N 
eulogize equestrian exorbitant nephew 
F ninetieth . negotiable niece 
nuptials noticeable nourish 
facetious feature fastidious naughty neeturnal naturalize 
fictitious fabulous funeral necessary naphtha neutral 
forfeiture fier ce furniture neuralgia nugget nostril 
Fahrenheit felicity fragile Nicaragua neighbors notary 
finances fraudulent frigid 
fugitive franc fallible oO 
forbearance flannel frivolous ornament obituary obligatory 
filial facile February oblique obesity ostensible 
fiend factious fatigue ostrich obsequies orifice 
feminine ferrule forty obetsance occurrence orator 
formidable firkin odor orchestra option 
osseous opposite opiate. 
a opossum obstacle opulent 
gaseous genesis Genesee oasis oriole ostracize 
glycerine gentility gesture oculist obedience 
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STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


BY EDITH GILES. 


PASSING OF ARTHUR.” — (IL) 


But it is not this conflict with Modred, and his 
final victory over his last enemy, that makes this 
closing idyll of Arthur so soul-stirring. It is 
Arthur’s last struggle with himself and his triumph 
over his own life-long doubts and fears that satis- 
fies in every way both our poetic justice and our 
herc-worship. When Arthur cries out at the last:— 


“My God, thou hast forgotten me in death, 
Nay—God, my Christ—I pass but shall not die,” 


we feel that his story is finished, and the rest is but 
an epilogue. 

This conflict with himself is on the eve of the 
battle with Modred. The host is slumbering, but 
Arthur wakes, and goes over and over his past life, 
trying as he has tried all his life to find out its 
meaning. and that of the secret word in his heart. 
It carries us back to the scenes in the first idyll and 
its promise. It is like an echo from a sunny distant 
land, when Arthur says:— 


“T found Him in the shining of the stars— 
I marked Him in the flowering of the fields.” 


With such a faith he entered into his kingdom; and 
what his hope was, we read in the next line :— 


“But in His ways with men I find Him not.” 


His hope was that all men should find God in 
their hearts, as he, the king, had found Him in his. 
It was to fulfil this hope that he had founded his 
Round Table, to drive the unbelieving heathen out, 
to cleanse the world from sin, and to bring back the 
Holy Grail to heal its sickness. He had inspired 
his knights with this hope; at least, at his corona- 
tion they had caught it for a moment, for it shone 
in their faces, but then when the vision of the Grail 
passed before their eyes, they mistook the mission, 
and set off on a quest for something without, and 
not within. One by one they had fallen away— 
they, too, had found Him not in His ways with 
men, and in one way or another the disappoint- 
ment had been too much for them. One had 
passed, one had gone into a cloister, some had 
abandoned the quest and all, and some had been 
prevailed upon to doubt their king and join with 
Modred. 

It is all in Arthur’s mind as he cries out :-— 


“For I being simple thought to work His will, 
And have but striven with the sword in vain, 
And all whereon I leaned in wife and friend 

Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 

Reels back into the beast, and is no more.” 


Then the old doubt forces itself back upon him— 
doubt of himself first ;— 


“Or else as if the world were wholly fair, 
But that these eyes of men are dense and dim, 
And have not power to see it as it is, 
Perchance because we see not to the close,” 


And then comes the doubt whether he were 
really king—and he presses the question upon the 
last knight true to him, on his last battlefield, as 
he pressed it upon Lancelot on the first:— 


“O Bedivere, for on my heart hath fallen 
Confusion, till I know not what I am, < 
Nor whence Tf am, nor whether I be king. 
Behold, I seem but king among the dead.” 


We think of that scene with Lancelot, and we 
rejoice in Bedivere’s reply :— 


“My king, 
King everywhere! and so the dead have kings, 
There also will I worship thee as king; 
Yet still thy life is whole and still I live, 
Who love thee.” 


His word reassures Arthur, and he goes forth as 
king to his last fatal battle, and his answer has the 
solemnity of all last words. There is a profound 
joy in them, as well as sorrow:— 


“Well for thee, saying in my dark hour, 


When all the purport of my throne hath failed, 
That quick or dead thou holdest me for king. 


King am I, whatsoever be their cry; rr, 
And one last act of kinghood shalt thou see 
Yet, ere I pass.” 7) 


So Arthur has a faith, a deathless faith, pledged 
on the field of battle, though not by the one upon 
whom he laughed in the beginning, whom he loved 
and trusted most. In these words of Bedivere, and 
in their comiort to Arthur, is the only worthy com- 
pensation Tennyson could give us for that scene 
with Lancelot, which somehow holds to our 
hearts throughout the story. It does compensate 
us, not only for Arthur’s sake, but also for the sake 
of life itself. For if Lancelot had kept the pledge 
till death, of faith and love, and been the one to 
strengthen Arthur in this last crisis, it would have 
been an ideal story. But since Lancelot failed, 
but Bedivere is true, in spite of all, it becomes a 
real story, one that we can take into our creed. 

Here practically ends the story and the epic, but 
for all that we cannot spare the closing scene. 

There is yet one thing to be done, and that is to 
return Excalibur. Arthur has received his death 
wound, and cannot do it himself. He must entrust 
it to Bedivere. Yet Arthur will see and know that 
it is done. So Bedivere takes him upon his 
shoulders, and slipping and clanging over the icy 
cliffs he hears him to the margin of the lake. 
There is a ruined chapel there where Bedivere lays 
him down, and goes to do his hest. Twice he is 


‘sent, and twice tempted—it is such a precious thing 


to keep. He returns With a false word to the king. 
We could not forgive him, if the scene were not so 
very human. But Arthur forgave him, pledging 
him “as thou art lief and dear.” Yet his reproach 
is stinging, after the second failure of his knight. 
There is not in it, however, the bitterness of his 


[Continued on page 214,) 
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CLASS CONSCIOUS SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


A vigorous campaign is being made by special 
teachers to create a class conscious spitit. Every 
important state has, or is soon to have, an associa- 
tion of music teachers, of drawing teachers, of 
nature study teachers, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. Great sections of the country have similar 
associations on a larger scale, as the Western Draw- 
ing Teachers’ Association. Then there is the 
National Department of the N. E. A. for each of 
them. They have their own special school organ 
for music teaching, for drawing teaching, and 
science teaching. They are fighting their battles 
skillfully. The music teachers have won a notab'e 
victory by having some of the leading universities 
give credit for attainment in music, by having sev- 
eral high schools give credit for a diploma, for 
work done in music out of school hours, and in one 
state there is an earnest effort to have a state in- 
structor in music as there are already several with 
a state instructor in drawing. 

Not only are specialists conscious of the im- 
portance of their own field of work, but they are 
beginning to work together in a common cause. 
The supervisor in music thinks the supervisor in 
drawing should have a salary much larger than that 
of the ordinary teacher, and every specialist thinks 
every other specialist is in a class distinctly above 
the ordinary teacher. 

The kindergartners appear to be losing ground 
in some states, and if this is true it is due largely to 
the fact that the class conscious condition is weak- 
ening, and a sentiment has grown up that a pri- 
mary teacher with a smattering of kindergarten 
notions can do the work all right. The permanency 
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of any special branch of instruction is due, 
primarily, to the development and maintenance of 
a class conscious attitude. Unless one has the 
spirit, devotion, and training for teaching music 
much better than others can teach it who have not 
had such training, it is not worth one’s while to 
leave or avoid grade work. 

The one great danger is, and it is a serious 
danger, that specialists will forget that they are 
teachers before they are specialists. Loyalty to the 
whole must be greater than to any part, or they 
must fall, sooner or later. Teacher class conscious- 
ness is infinitely above mere specialist class con- 
sciousness. 


a 


NEW YORK CENTENNIAL. 


It was one hundred years ago last Sunday that 
the first free public school in New York city was 
born. On February 19, 1805, in the house of John 
Murray, a meeting of prominent citizens was held 
to consider the establishment of a school in which 
those too poor to pay might receive instruction, 
and yet which would not have the stigma which 
then attached to “charity” schools. De Witt Clin- 
ton was the moving spirit in this enterprise. The 
Free School Society of New York was formed 
May 6, 1805, and articles of incorporation were se- 
cured from the state legislature. They were em- 
powered to establish “a free school for poor chil- 
dren who do not belong to or are not provided for 
by any religious society.” The cost of this first 
public school system was not to exceed $10,000 
annually. 

The first school organized by virtue of the new 
charter began its existence on May 19, 1806, in one 
room of an old mansion house on Bancker street. 
William Smith was the first teacher, and he soon 
had a class of sixty-seven. 

In the following vear the city spent $500 in 
fitting up an old building near the almshouse. One 
hundred and fifty pupils were thus accommodated, 
but within a few months the school had again out- 
grown its quarters and $1,500 was expended in 
fitting up the building known as the “Old Arsenal,” 
where public school No. 1 was established, with 
accommodation for 500 pupils. It was formally 
opened for use on December 11, 1809. In it were 
six classrooms and an assembly hall. In the rear 
was a plavground surrounded by a high spiked 
iron fence. Two vears later another school was 
built on land donated by Trinity church, and other 
buildings followed in rapid succession. 

According to the most recent census, of last fall, 
there are to-day 568,232 pupils in our public 
schools. These are divided among 192 schools in 
Manhattan. 117 in Brooklyn, and thirty-nine in 
the Bronx, a total of 378 public schools. 

In 1825 the name of the society was changed by 
substituting the word “public” for the word “free,” 
and the Public School Society continued its benefi- 
cent work till 1853, when it again changed its name 
and became the “board of education,” with juris- 
diction over all the free schools and ward schools 
in the city. 
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LEARNED THE LESSON. 


The town of G——,.Mass., with 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, is an unusually thrifty community, and has 
taken great pride in its schools. There was a time 
when her salaries were relatively good, but her 
school board did not realize that ‘once good” is 
not “always good” in such matters. Last year one 
by one she lost extra good teachers until fourteen 
were taken. The board tried to be philosophical 
and say that they could not compete with wealthy 
cities. Children began to complain, then parents 
and tax-payers complained, but the school board 
bore it patiently until a small near-by town offered 
an A No. 1 teacher, whom they were paying $12 a 
week, $15, and then they woke up suddenly, paid 
her enough to retain her, and voted to ask the town 
to raise money enough to enable them to keep in 
the procession, at least with small towns. Some of 
the best intentioned boards in the country are all 
too slow in learning that wide-awake towns and 
cities are picking off prize teachers from every 
town that is asleep on the salary question. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


The Massachusetts state board of education has 
hod the following bill introduced into the Legisla- 
ture:— 

“The school committee may supervise and control 
all athletic and other organizations composed of 
pupils of the public schools and bearing the name of 
the school. 

“It may directly or through an authorized repre- 
sentative determine under what conditions such 
organizations may enter into competition with simi- 
lar organizations in other schools.” 

The time has come when such law is necessary an« 
indispensable in every state where. interscholastic 
athleties reign. 

NEEDED REFORM. 


A school for the training of workers along philan- 
thropic and social lines has been established in con- 
nection with the University of Chicago, and has 
opened rooms in the Fine Arts building. The new 
venture is the Institute of Social Science and Arts. 

The object of the institution is to train men and 

. women in charitable work, to give a course of lec- 
tures in the various phases of county, municipal, and 
federal charities, dispensaries and hospitals, to study 
the laws concerning the institutions, and to prepare 
for this work in the manner in which all other ave- 
nues of activity are entered. The school already has 
forty students. 

Dr. Graham Taylor says:— 

“Such an institution is a crying need. ‘The poor 
and dependent are placed in our public institutions, 
and «ver them, to give them care, are placed men 
who have no more knowledge of their duties than a 
man 10 drives a garbage wagon. The officials of 
state institutions are handicapped in their work by 
not having assistants who understand their duties.” 


WISCONSIN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The next stale superintendent of Wisconsin may 
be a non-partisan. For the first time in her history 
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this officer will be elected at a non-political election, 
and it will be the fault of the school people if poli- 
ticisns dictate the election. The election is in the 
spring, and it will be the same. that chooses the 
judges. Nominations will be by petition, and women 
inay vote. If the school people do not absolutely 
control this they will have themselves to blame. No 
state has a better trained body of educators to 


grapple with such a situation. It will be interesting 


to watch the outeome. 


TENURE IN NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey State Association by unanimous 
vote favers the principle of tenure of office for prin- 
cipals and teachers to the end that no principal or 
teacher may, without his or her consent, be removed 
or dismissed or reduced in salary except for just 
cause, on written charges, and after fair trial, at 
whith the accused may be represented by counsel, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that the executive committee and the 
committee on legislation of this dssociation be and 
are hereby directed to use their best endeavors to 
secure legislation embodying the foregoing princip!e 
of tenure of office. 


SALARIES. 


This resolution of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation should be printed in every paper, daily, 
weekly, and monthly in the United States:— 

“The very nature of the teacher’s task demands 
that that task be intrusted only to men and women 
of culture and of intellectual and moral force. In- 
adequate compensation for educational work drives 
many efiicient workers from the schoolroom and pre- 
vents many men and women of large ambition for 
service from entering the teaching profession. It is 
creditable neither to the profession nor to the general 
publie that teachers of our children, even though they 
can be secured, should he paid the paltry sum of $300 
a year, which is about the average salary of teachers 
throughout the country.” 


TOO SWIFT A PACE. 


In early December an Indiana paper eontained the 
follewing:-— 

Miss —-—- ——- is suffering from a severe attack 
of nervous prostration and is not expected to recover, 
and six other girls are seriously ill as the result of 
being initiated into a local high school secret society. 
According to the story of one of the victims, they 
were blindfolded. Ice was passed up and down their 
bare backs and at the saine time a red hot branding 
iron was applied te a piece of beefsteak. A dish of 
angleworms was then shown them, and after being 
again blindfolded, hot macaroni as fried worms was 
foreed into their mouths. This made several of the 
girls sick. but the tortures continued until all were 
prostrated. The sehool board has been asked by in- 
dignant parents to make an investigation. 

Togh school seeret socicties are assuming alarming 
proportions in some cities Kast and West. What can 
be done about it? Send the Journal of Education 
your opinion. 
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Plurality should always elect, and not a majority 
in an educational association as in civil affairs. Re- 
eently in a large association, there was “no choice” 
on an important office. They had to vote for this 
oflicer three times. Finally ninety votes elected. 
The third lowest on the list at first got many more 
than the highest at last. That “majority” scheme 
usually. means a trick by which to defeat the 
majority. 


One of the best features of paying for educational 
lectures and addresses is the elimination of the vitu- 
peration of the irresponsible, hysterical crank. No 
one will pay a second time for the ranting of these 
men. Fortunately the world seeks and will find those 
who help, who clarify, who purify rather than those 
who breed intellectnal and moral disease by spreading 
the infectious malaria. 


The industrial, commercial, and agricultural de- 
velopment of Washington and Oregon will be greater 
in the next few vears than has ever been experienced 
by any other section of the United States in the same 
time, and the teachers should go there in 1905 or 6 
and study its possibilities. 


The expenditure for schools in one year in the 
United States, $235,000,000; New York, $37,- 
737,000; Pennsylvania, $23,000,000; Illinois, #19,- 
000,000: Ohio, $14,868,000; Massachusetts, 
$14,179,000. 


- New York city provided for 57,000 more pupils 
in 1904, and is providing for 49,500 this year. and 
still there are vast numbers unprovided for, and still 


President Roosevelt worries about race suicide. Dr. 
Maxwell! should set his heart at rest. 


A statue to Frances E. Willard in the capitol is 
the highest honor ever paid an American woman. 


President Eliot and Fra Elbertus are in accord 
as anti-footballists. 


University summer schools for 1905 will have 
large attendance. 


Edueation fails unless the child’s power is de- 
veloped. 


Football season is eight months off, but it will 
arrive. 


The Pittsburg teachers’ salary campaign wins. 
‘The Simple Life! In the sweet by and by. 
Music teaching should be compulsory. 
Pulitzer—-Butler will work better later. 
Amherst Seniors are on a strike. 

Milwaukee meeting next week. 

Happy Japan, 

Bombs boom 


Poor Russia, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The breach between the President and the Senate, 
which many clear-sighted political observers have be- 
lieved to be inevitable, has come upon the question of 
the ratification of the arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and other European Powers. 
Technically, the issue turned upon a single word, the 
substitution of the word “treaty” for “agreement” in the 
second article of the pending treaties. But in reality 
the issue was one of the Seratorial prerogative. The 
treaties as negotiated, with the full knowledge of the 
Senate committee on foreign affairs, contained a pro- 
vision for the conclusion of an “agreement” between the 
high contracting parties, prior to submitting any dispute 
to arbitration, by which the points at issue might be de- 
fined. But the Senate committee changed its mind, and 
reported the treaties with this clause amended by sub- 
stituting the word “treaty” for “agreement.” 

* * 


The effect of this amendment was to make it necessary, 
before any case could he submitted to arbitration, to sub- 
mit a treaty to the Senate defining the points to be in- 
cluded. While the matter was pending in the Senate the 
President addressed a letter to Mr. Cullom, chairman of 
the committee on foreiga relations, deprecating the 
amendment as practically a nullificationof the treaties and 
as representing a step backward rather than forward. He 
added that, while the Senate had an undoubted right to 
reject or amend any treaty, the President had a duty 
aiso to perform in declining to present for ratification by 
other powers a treaty which had been so amended as to 
defeat the purpose for which it was framed. But the 
Senate, after hearing the President’s letter, voted 50 to 9 
to amend the treaties, and then ratified them in the 
amended form. The treaties are therefore dead, as the 
President will not offer them in this form to the other 
Powers. 

* * * 

The most significant thing about this action is that 
Senators Lodge, Spconer, and Cullom, who have been 
regarded as the President’s closest friends and advisers, 
voted with the majority against the President. At about 
the same time the Senate showed its temper by amend- 
ing the so-calied Hay-Bond treaty relating to trade with 
Newfoundiand so radically as to leave little semblance 
of the original instrrment. That treaty also is regarded 
as dead, because of this action on the part of the Senate. 
Friends of the general movement for arbitration will 
regret deeply that the United States should be put before 
the world in the light of rejecting the principle of arbi- 
tration, when the real tronble is of a different and a 
personal! character. Incidentally, the infiuence of the 


United States in international affairs and the prestige © 


gained by the brilliant diplomacy of Secretary Hay must 
be diminished by the uncertainty as to the attitude of 
the Senate toward treaties. 

* * 


President Roosevelt’s message.to the Senate transmit- 
ting the new San Domingo protocol is an important and 
may prove to be an epoch-making document. It is based 
on the principle that if we are to profit by the Monroe 
doctrine we must accept the responsibilities which go 
with it, and that if we are to regard the attempt of for- 
eign governments to collect by force their claims from 
the little Latin-American republics as an act hostile to 
ourselves, we must ourselves take steps to see that those 
republics deal justly by their creditors. Otherwise, the 
Monroe doctrine would give these republics carte blanche 
to repudiate their cbhligations, with the comfortable as- 
surance that the United States would intervene to pre- 
vent their punishment. As applied to the Dominican 
republic, this means the collection of customs and 
the division of receipts between the Dominican 
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government and its creditors, but the principle is capable 
of an indefinite application in the future and is likely, in 
one way or another, to give our government a plenty to 
do. Yet the logic of the President’s argument is con- 
vincing. 
* 

The Grand Duke Sergius, uncle of the Czar, and per- 
haps the most reactionary member of the imperial fam- 
ily, was assassinated in Moscow February 17, under cir- 
cumsiances almost exactly reproducing those under 
which Minister von Plehve was killed last July. As in 
the earlier case, the assassin, wearing the garb of a 
workman, threw a bomb under the carriage in which his 
victim was riding, and the terrific force of the explosion 
killed instantly and shockingly mangled the Grand Duke. 
The assassin, who was slightly wounded, was captured 
and openly gloried in the success of his attempt. He 
represents the fighting group of the Socialist revolution- 
ary party which published a proclamation last December, 
condemning the Grand Duke to death because of his 
crueities as governor-general of Moscow. By these aw- 
ful reprisals the suppressed and oppressed agitators in 
Russia reyenge themselves upon their rulers; terrorism 
is the answer to absolutism. 

* * * 


Under pressure within and without the chamber of 
deputies, the new French ministry has abandoned its 
earlier purpose to side-track the issue of the separation 
of church and state until certain other questions had 
been disposed of. It has presented a bill to the chamber 
as radical as if M. Combes himself had drawn it, which 
proclaims the entire separation of church and state, the 
withdrawal of all recognition of any particular denom- 
ination and the abrogation of the conve ition between 
the Pope and the government known as the “Concordat.” 
The bill was received by the chamber with cheers, and 
the announcement of the government that it proposed to 
give the measure the right of way and to press its pas- 
sage immediately after the budget and the military ser- 
vice bill was approved by the chamber by a majority of 


275. 
* * 


The death of General Lew Wallace, which occurred on 
February 15, was not unexpected, for the distinguished 
soldier and author had been for some time in feeble 
health. He was nearly seventy-eight years old. He 
lacked the advantages of a collegiate education, but 
gained: unusual distinction in literature and affairs in 
spite of that deficiency, and in spite also of time given to 
military activities. He was a veteran of two wars, the 
Mexican and the Civil war; and in the latter he served 
from the beginning to the end. He commanded a divi- 
sion at Donelson and at Shiloh. The second year of the 
war found him with the rank of a major-general, and 
later he was in command of an army corps. In 1864 he 
saved the national capital from capture by intercepting 
General Farly, and fighting the battle of Monocacy. 
Afterward he was governor of New Mexico, and later 
still minister to Turkey; but it is not as a soldier or a 
diplomat, but as the author of that striking and start- 


ling tale of the times of Christ, “Ben Hur,” read in count. 


less editions and dramatized on scores of stages, that he 
will be remembered. 
* 

King Edward opened the sixth session of the first 
parliament of his reign on February 14, with the cus- 
tomary pageant. The ceremonies were impressive, as 
they always are, but in the king’s speech, delivered in 
person from the throne, there was nothing of impor- 
tance. The most significant paragraph was one relating 
to the troubles in Macedonia, to which England evidently 
attaches more importance than do the continental 
Powers. The government is credited with a majority of 


eighty-one in the House of Commons, as at present con- 
stituted, but on the first vote taken involving a political 
division it received but sixty-six majority. This, how- 
ever, is of no special significance. An issue may arise any 
day over the fiscal question, for example, which may up- 
set the ministry, or by a policy of masterly inactivity th: 
Ralfour government may keep in power till the end of its 
constitutional term. The by-elections foreshadow 
plainly a Liberal majority at the next general election, 
but the Liberals are still divided as to policy and leader- 
ship. . 
* * * 

Announcement has been made of a number of impor- 
tant changes in the diplomatic service. It was already 
known that Ambassador Choate would retire from Lon- 
don, and would be succeeded by Whitelaw Reid, editor 
of the New York Tribune, who was at one time minister 
to France, and has rendered other diplomatic service. It 
now appears that General Porter, at present ambassador 
at Paris, is to retire and is to be succeeded by Ambassa- 
dor McCormick, now at St. Petersburg, and that George 
von L. Meyer, now ambassador at Rome, is to take the 
more important post at St. Petersburg. To succeed Am- 
bassador Meyer at Rome Henry White, at present secre- 
tary of the embassy at London, has been selected. An- 
other change which is of the nature of a promotion “is 
the transfer of Minister Wilson from Chili to Belgium. 

* * * 


General Stoessel has been interviewed at Aden on his 
way back to St. Petersburg, and he repudiates the 
charges which have been made of late in various quar- 
ters that his surrender of Port Arthur was premature. 
He declares that, at the farthest, the stronghold could 
not have been held more than four days longer, that the 
munitions and food supplies had been almost wholly ex- 
hausted, and that, of the garrison of 30,000 men, 18,000 
were in hospital, 4,000 were non-combatants, and 3,000 
were so aillicted with scurvy they were obliged to 
fight seated or lying down in the trenches. Under these 
conditions, the further prolongation of the strugg.e 
would have !ed to frightful carnage. General Stoessel 
says that by a heroic, but criminal act, he might have 
blown up the fortress, but he preferred a less great name 
in military annals to having 30,000 lives upon his con- 
science 
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STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


{Continued from page 209.} 


lonely vigil on the eve of battle, and a wonderful 
understanding of the man as man, as he reads in 
tedivere’s eyes that he has at last obeyed. He 
hurls the sword into the midst of the mere, and the 
same white arm that brought it 


“Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful,” 


reaches up and draws it down. 

Then Bedivere bears Arthur to the very verge of 
the mere, and again there is a vision of a mystic 
company coming ina ship; this time not shining 
as when they brought the babe to Merlin’s feet, 
but draped for grief. Among the company are the 
three fair queens who stood beside the throne at 
Arthur's coronation. They take the wounded. 
broken king to their keeping, and bear him away 
te healing Avilion. 

There is one heart-broken cry from Bedivere on 
the shore left to himself in utter loneliness, but 
Arthur’s answer comes back from the parting 
barge, and it is almost an anthem :— 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure.” 


And as Bedivere watched, an echo of a far-off wel- 
come is borne to him :-— 


** And the new sun rose bringing the new year.” 


So the poem closes with a note of hope, a 
memory of music and of light, and a feeling that 
after all the promise that he gave us in the first 
book is fulfilled. 

The two idylls together, “The Coming oi 
Arthur” and “The Passing of Arthur,” make an 
epic in themselves. Arthur’s first battle, and his 
last, the scene with Lancelot on his first battle- 
field, and the scene with Bedivere on his last, com- 
plete each other, and make together the story of 
the king. 

Likewise his coming and his passing in the 
barge, and his coronation, and the scene where he 
is left alone in the ruined chapel, among the buried 
knights, complete each other, and suggest the 
story between. Having read these two idylls, we 
need to read the ones between, and then to read 
them again to get their full power and beauty, and 
their deepest significance. So that while they be- 
long to each other, they begin and end the entire 
series and link it together as a clasp. 

“The Passing of Arthur” is the sweetest, sim- 


wrote it first, in the first flush of his plan to write 
the poem. His plan was then to write an epic 
purely and simply, and he has filled this poem with 
an epical spirit. His imagination is more vivid than 
in his later years, and he has used it with less 
studied art. “The Passing of Arthur” is most 
vividly imaginative, particularly in the description, 
It is instinct with weirdness and desolateness and 
chill, and phantom terrors in the crags behind the 
mists. It is indeed an Ultima Thule, the end of the 
world, of the life of Arthur, and seeming to be the 
end of everything. It is symbolic of the chill and 


plest, and most epic of the entire series. Tennyson . 
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confusion and fear when Arthur finds himself lost 
at first. Then comes his great triumph in faith and 
love, and so is symbolic of the coming of the new 
sun and the new day. And so Tennyson makes us 
feel, or rather he makes Arthur make us feel, that 
he has not lived in vain. The feeling of the poem 
is sO genuine, its vision so clear, that it makes us 
accept the faith of the poet and the king, for in 
many passages in this idyll they are one, and it 
makes us stand with Bedivere facing the new hope, 
with Arthur’s last words singing in our ears:— 


‘* More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
* * * * * 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


-0-@-e-@ —— —- 
WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


In response to your editorial, “What do you say?” in 
issue of Journal of January 26, I say, that teachers have 
made such remarks about principals hundreds of times, 
and nohody ever bothered about dismissing them. But, 
as a rule, it is in poor taste, to say the least, for any 
worker to talk in that way of one who is set over them. 

Teachers or not, they would better do their own work 
the best they can, and not criticise the superior officer. 
Most generally this is a sufticient effort for the most “in- 
telligent.” 


W. L. Sayer. 
New Redford, Mass. 


INTEREST IN ELECTIONS. 


BY J. K. MCBROOM, EXCELSIOR, MINN. 


It seems to me there is one possibility of improvement 
in the State Educational Association that has never 
been tried, and that would increase immensely the inter- 
est.of the members, and others, in association matters. 
The rank and file of the membership have now no voice 
whatxver in the election of officers, and therefore no part 
whatever in the nianagement of their association, unless 
indeed we consider the acceptance, by acclamation, of a 
committee report as participation. As a result there is 
but mighty little interest felt in these things by the 
membership and as a corollary the interest in even the 
general work and program of the association is by no 
means what it otherwise might be, except on the part of. 
a few teachers, including, perhaps, half the city and 
county superintendents, some high school principals, 
some of the college and normal school instructors, and a 
few others. it is inconceivable tou me that anyone should 
become enormecusly interested or enthusiastic in regard to 
an association in which they have no part whatever ex- 
cept to foot the bills; and it is easy tonote, among those 
who attend the association,that mighty few care anything 
at all for the organization, and not many for the program, 
but come only to meet the others in a social] way. That 
‘s amply demonstrated by the fact that in a total mem- 
bership of about 2,000 in the Minnesota association, we 
have such a straggling few, comparatively, at most of 
the sessions. Many come only to get their railway cer- 
‘tificates signed, then spend their time elsewhere, 

Now there doesn’t seem to be anything that will stir 
the intcrest and enthusiasm of most people like a chance 
to vote for somebody or something. Note the constant 
and often exciting success of the “popular voting con- 
test,’—the stale scheme by whch newspapers rake in the 
shekels from everybody and all his relations. The same 
scheme at church fairs, etc., always works well. Politics 
and the chance to vote possess a tremendously absorbing 
interest for a great many men who don’t know the first 
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principles of government or anything about the parties 
or candidates they vote for. 

I have not the least doubt that if members of the 
Minnesota Educational Association were given an actual 
chance to vote their preferences, that feature of ihe con- 
vention would acquire, in two or three years or before, 
by far the most intense interest of anything on the pro- 
gram, and would stimuate in a very marked degree in- 
terest in the rest of the work of the association, as is the 
case in other associations. 


THE BIBLE IN WHITTIER. 


Of late years attention has been frequently called to the 
necessity of acquaintance with the Bible as an essential 
requisite for the proper understanding and appreciation 
of modern, especially English and American literature. 

The following quotations from some of Whittier’s poems 
may serve to illustrate the truth of this in a concrete 
form: 


“The doom (1) which to the guilty pair (1) 

Without the walls of Eden (1) came, 

Transforming sinless ease to care 

And rugged toil, no more shall bear 

The burden of old crime (1), or mark of primal shame. (1) 


“A blessing now—a curse no more; 

Since He (2) whose name (3) we breath with awe, 

The coarse mechanic vesture wore,— 

A poor man toiling with the poor, 

In labor, as in prayer, fulfilling the same law.” 
—Dedication to ‘‘Songs of Labor.”’ 


“From our fish, as in the old time, 
The silver coin shall come.”’ (4) 


‘“*As the demon fled the chamber 
Where the fish of Tobit lay.”’ (5) 


““God’s eye is looking on us, (6) 
And beneath us is his hand!” 
—‘‘The Fishermen.”’ 
‘‘Through each branch-enwoven skylight, 
Speaks He in the breeze, 
As of old beneath the twilight 
Of lost Eden’s trees.”’ (7) 
—‘*The Lumbermen.”’ 


“Yea, He who cooled the furnace around the faithful 
three.”’ (8) 


‘‘And tamed the Chaldean lions.’ (9) 


“T thought of Paul and Silas, within Philippi’s cell (10) 
And how from Peter's sleeping limbs the prison-shackles 
fell, 


Till I seemed to hear the trailing of an angel’s robe of 
white, 
And to feel a blessed presence invisible to sight.’’ (11) 


‘*Like dew of Hermon’s holy hill.” (12) 
“When, ‘Get behind me, Satan!’”’ (13) 
‘*The fear of man which brings a snare.”’ (14) 


‘‘Though thy earth be as the iron, and thy heaven a brazen 
wall, (15) 

Trust still His loving kindness whose power is over all.”’ (16) 

‘‘The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of the meek.’’ (17) 


‘‘Who to their house of Rimmon and idol priesthood bring 
No bended knee of worship, nor gainful offering.’ (18) . 


“When of the Lord’s good angel the rescued Peter told.” 
(19) 
“Like the herdsmen of Tekoa.”’ (24) 


*“\Woe to the wolves who seek the flocks to raven and 
devour.”’ (20) 


‘For He who cooled the furnace, and smoothed the stormy 
wave."’ (22) 


—“Cassandra Southwick.” 


“Speak, son of the Woman, 
Of searlet and sin!’ (25) 
—‘St. John.”’ 


‘‘Like that which wasted Egypt’s earth 
When hail and fire above it ran.”’ (26) 
‘Down let the shrine of Moloch sink.” (27) 
—Stanzas. 
‘Is the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry?”’ (28) 

—“Barclay of Uri.” 


‘*‘Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame!”’ (29) 
—‘Ichabod.” 


“Angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.”’ (30) 
—‘'Maud Muller.” 


‘‘By him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham.” (31) 
—Snowbound.”” 
(1) Gen. iii.; (2) Mark vi.: 3; (3) Acts xi.: 26; (4) Matt. 
xvii.: 27; (5) Tobit vi.: 17; (6) Gen. xvi.: 13; (7) Gen, iii.: 8; 
(8) Dan. iii.: 20; (9) Dan. vi.: 22; (10) Acts xvi.: 26; (11) 
Acts xii.: 7; (12) Ps. exxxiii.: 3; (13) Matt. iv.: 10; (14) 
Prov. xxix.: 25; (15) Deut. xxviii.: 23; (16) Ps. xl: 11; 
(17) Acts xxiii.: 2; (18) 2 Kings v.: 18; (19) Acts xii.: 14, 15; 
(20) Acts xx.: 29; (22) Matt. viii.: 26; (24) Amos i.: 1; (25) 
Rev. xvii.: 3; (26) Ex. ix.: 23; (27) Lev. xx.: 2; (28) John 
xv.: 20; (29) Gen. ix.: 23; (80) Matt. xxviii.: 2; (31) Gen. 
xxii.: 13.- 
MAKING A TOOL CABINET. 


A very convenient tool cabinet that will hang against 
the wall may be made with two doors of nearly equal 
size, so that there will be four instead of two surfaces 
against which to hang tools. The body of the chest is 
thirty inches high, twenty inches wide, and nine inches 
deep, outside measure. It is made of wood three-quar- 
ters of an inch in thickness, fastened together with 
screws and glue, and varnished to improve its appear- 
ance, One side of the cabinet is but three inches and a, 
half wide, and to this side the inner door is made fast 
with hinges, so it will swing in against a stop-molding 
on the opposite side, 

A small bolt on the door will fasten it in place when 
shut in, and on both sides of this door hooks and pegs 
can be arranged on which to hang tools. Inside the back 
of the cabinet hooks and pegs can be arranged also, for 
saws, squares, and other flat tools. The outer door is 
provided with a side strip to take the place of the lacking 
part of that side of the cabinet, and when the doors are 
closed in and locked the appearance of the chest will be 
uniform. 

With a little careful planning and figuring it will not 
be a difficult matter to construct this cabinet and the 
doors so that they will fit snugly and close easily. The 
doors will keep their shape better if made from narrow 
matched boards and held together at the ends with bat- 
tens or strips nailed across the ends of the boards. Two- 
inch wrought butts will be heavy enough for the hinges 
of the doors. Provide a cabinet lock at the edge of the 
outer door. 

On the inside of the outer door some tool pegs can be 
arranged, and near the bottom a bit rack is made with a 
leather strap formed into loops as described for the tool 
rack. Under each loop a hole is bored in a strip of wood 
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into which the square end of the bits will fit, so they will 
stand vertically and appear in an orderly row; for chise!s 
a similar set of pockets can be made of wood.—From Jo- 
seph H. Adams’ “The Practical Boy,” in St. Nicholas. 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN PENNSYLVANIA.—(II.) 


Coplay, “that which runs evenly.” 

Coraopolis, for Cora Watson, wife of one of the pro- 
prietors. 

Cornplanier, for a Seneca Indian chief. 

Corry, for former owner, Hiram Corry. 

Corsica, from island in Mediterranean Sea. 

Coulter, for Eli Coulter, early settler. 

Cowanesque, “overgrown with briars.’’ 

Cowangehannock, from Gawiensch-hanne, “green briar 
stream.” 

Cranesville, for iis founder, Fowler Crane. 

Crawford, for Colonel William Crawford, who was cap- 
tured by Indians and burned at stake, 

Cresson, and Cressona, for Elliott Cresson, Philadel- 
phia merchant. 

Croeked, from old Indian name, Woak-hanne, “crooked 
stream.” 

Cumberland, for county in England. 

Curtin, for Curtin family, of which Governor A. G. 
Curtin was a member. 

Curwensville, for John Curwen. 

Dalmatia, from titular kingdom of Austria. 

Danville, for General Daniel Montgomery. 

Derby, from Derby, Eng. 

Darlington, for S. P. Darlington. 

Dauphin, for Dauphin of France,-son of Louis XVI. 

Delaware, for Lord de la Warr, governor and first cap- 
tain-general of Virginia. 

Derrick City, because of great number of derricks, 
which mark oil wells. 

Derry, for town in Ireland, now Londonderry. 

Dixmont, for Miss Dorothea Dix, American philanthro- 
pist. 

Donegal, from Irish city. 

Dorrance, for family of early settlers. 

Downingtown, for Thomas Downing. 

Doylostown, for William Doyle. 

Dubcis, for John Dubois. 

Dunbar, for town in Scotland. 

Duneannon, from town in !reland. 

Dundaf?, from town in Wales. 

. Duquesne, from old Fort Duquesne, which was aamed 
for a distinguished French officer. 

Dushore, for its founder, name being corruption of 
Tupetit--Shouars, 

Easton, frem estate of an English nobleman. 

Bbensburg, laid out by Rev. Rees Lloyd, and named 
for his oldest son, Eben. 

Economy, established by a Harmonist Society, and 
named to indicate principles of their government and 
habits of living. 

Elizabeth, for wife of Stephen Bayard, founder. 

Emaus, named by Moravians in memory of little vil- 
lage in Palestine. 

Emlenton, for Emien, wife of John Fox. 

Emporium, centre of trade. 

Ephrata, for ancient city of Palestine. 

Equinunk, “place where clothing is distributed.” 

Erie, from lake; form of “‘Frige’”’ cr “Erilke,” “cat.” 

Eulalia, for first child born within its limits. 


@-0-@-0- 
W. W.S., Maine: The new form for the Journal is all 
right, and, if possible, it is better than ever before. 


O. J. S., Wisconsin: I have long been a reader of the 
Journal and I prize it highly. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HOW NATURE STUDY SHOULD BE TAUGHT. In- 
spiring Talks to ‘Teachers. By Edward F. Bigelow, Ph, 
D., Stamford, Ct.; J. P. Gordy, LL. D., and H. A. Sur- 
face. New York: Hinds, Noble, and Eldredge. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 220 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Edward F. Bigelow is a class by himself. He is an 
author, editor, and teacher of nature, because he loved, 
studied, and knew nature so thoroughly, heartily, and 
skilfully that he was called from the form and the 
museum to a higher throne of illumination and power, 
He learned nature because he loved it, he loves to write 
and speak about it because he knows it. There is 
nothing conventional about the book. He stands in awe 
of no one-—but John Burroughs; is in love with no natur- 
alist—but L. H. Bailey; has a half suppressed contempt 
for most writers about nature study; says fearlessly how 
he feels and what he thinks about the way other fellows 
approach nature study. 

Dr. Bigelow is vastly more interesting when he tells 
what he knows about real, live, genuine nature, and even 
more fascinating when he sums up what he does not 
know and what no one knows about plants and animals, 
but it is decidedly refreshing to find a man who knows 
so much about nature, who has learned it at first hand, 
who keeps on learning, when he speaks “right out in 
meeting’ ahout what he thinks of the way others have’ 
learned some things and pretend to know what nobody 
knows. It is a book that no teacher of nature study can 
afford not to know. His summing up of nature study is 
worth while. 

“Nature study is the examination of natural objects 
for your own gratification, to satisfy your own curiosity, 
to give you something to make your walks for exercise 
and fresh air more attractive; to free your mind of its 
work-a-day thoughts, and to supply their place with 
thoughts of God’s work; to lead your attention from the 
ugliness and the evil that are in the world, to the b:a ity 
and goodness that are also in the world; to forget seit 
and the troubles of life, and to sit in the sun, and look 
at the sky: to wonder if you really understand why it is 
blue, and why the clouds are white. It is nothing less 
nor more.than taking an intelligent interest in the earth 
and its products.” 


FURTHER INDIA. By Hugh Clifford, C. M. G. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. With illustra- 
tions amd maps. Price, $1.35. 

Scholarly work presented in readable form is the aim 
of Dr. Seott Keltie, secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in the series of volumes entitled “The Story of 
Exploration” which he is editing so ably. The latest 
issue in the series, “Further India,” atta ns these two 
qualities most admirably. It is a record of the earliest 
notions ef Golden Isle’—as the first geng- 
raphers designated the southeastern peninsula of the 
Asiatic continent—and of the medieval wanderers there, 
but more particularly of the successive steps by which 
European explorers have acquired an exact knowledge 
of the topography of this country. The record of the 
mountain ranges, rivers, and coast lines of Burma, Siam, 
French Indo-China, and the Malay Peninsula is enlivened 
by emphasis on the personalities and the experiences of 
the men who have patiently and persistently won their 
way against the obstacles of nature and the natives 
One cannot but be impressed with the thoroughness and 
exactitude with which Mr. Clifford has studied und pre- 
sented the historical side of his subject; and as for the 
romance, with his delightful style of writing he makes 
the best of the usual dry-as-dust records of travel left by 
the explorers of “Further India.” 

The volume has heen illustrated with much care, and 
the several rare maps shown are of great interest. Ths 
political and orographical maps in colors by J. G. Bar- 
tholomew, F. R. G. S., are a valuable feature of the boo‘, 


LE LiIVRE FRANCAIS. By Josefa Schrakamp. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 195 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 


A practical introduction to both reading and conversa- 
tion in French, for elementary classes in that language. 
The book is arranged in three parts: Part I1., dealing 
thoroughly with pronunciation: Part II., giving dialogues 
that may help to broaden the pupil’s knowledge of 
French words; and Part III., giving fables, short stories, 
and anecdotes of famous personages, that by the time 
this section is reached the pupil may readily he able to 
master. The vocabulary is governed by a unique plan, 
the words being given under topics rather than in the al- 
phabetical order which is customary. 
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ANDY. By Lucile Lovell, author of “The Westcott 
Twins,” ete. D[llustrated by Eva M. Naget. C.oth. 
12mo. 240 pp. Price, $1.25. 

MISTRESS MOPPETT. By Annie M. Barnes, author of 
“The Little Lady of the Fort,” etc. Illustrated by 
Margaret F. Winner. Cloth. 12mo. 197 pp. Pric:, 
$1.25. 

Philadelphia, Penn.: Penn Publishing Company. 

Two more children’s bools in the usual style of this en- 
terprising firm’s former publications. The first is an in- 
teresting story of a boy finding and making a home for 
himself, and kas many features which remind the re?der 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

The second is a story of colonial days in the ear'y part 
of the eighteenth century, and the scene-is laid largely in 
South Carolina. It treats of the maiden’s adventures 
with pirates and otherwise, and is particularly adapted 
for girls, as the first is adapted for boys. The full-page 
illustrations are fully equal to those of former publica- 
tions in the same ser-.es. 


HISTORICAL TALES (SPANISH-AMERICAN). By 
Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Cloth. 346 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

A pleasant grouping of the facts, or romances, that 
gather about Balboa, Pizarro, Cortez, Ra‘eigh; L’Ouver- 
ture, Maximilian, Maceo, and many other men who have 
figured conspicuously on this western continent. The 
stcrics are given us in a style quite worthy of the author, 
who formerly gave us “Half-hours with the Best Ameri- 
can Authors,” and other kindred werss. The element cf 
romance predominates in this new series of tales. Pos- 
sibly uncousciously the author unduly elevates the ceeds 
an daring of the soldier and adventurer which wee not 
by any means commendable. The book is thrillingly 
readable. 


VOLTAIRF’S ZADIG. Selecied and annotated by As- 
sistant Professor Irving Rabbitt of Harvard University. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 200 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
The author bas collected a number of Voltaire’s short 

stories, “Aadig,” “Micromegas,” “Jeannot et Coin,” snd 
others, te bring to the students of French some of the 
most vivacious samples of that sibilant tongue. The 
style is that of light satire, point and brilliancy being 
the leading features. Notes and vocabulary accompany 
the text. 

A HEALTH PRIMER FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Walter M. Coieman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 190 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
The name is not only attractive, but it is accurately 

descriptive, leaving out no end of valueless material 

which was so long held traditionally. It is scientifically 
adequate, without being prosy or stilted; morally stimu- 
lating, without being goody-goody; and interesting, after 

the Rollo books style for small children. There is 4 

story vein running through it so that one must see it 

and examine for himself in order to understand its dis- 
tinguishing features. 


MANUSCRIPT SERIES OF VOCAL MUSIC. Book I.— 
For Third or Fourth Years in School--Reproduction and 
Invention--Studies in Time and Tune. By Ropert Fores- 
man. Book I1—Reproduction and Composition— 
Studies in Time—Review of all Previous Problems, 
Problems in New Combinations, Syncopation— Studies 
in Tune: The Chromatic Scale, Minor Scales, Modula- 
tion.—Fifth or Sixth Years. By Robert Foresman. 
Book IIT.—Composition—Studies in Time: Review of 
All Time Problems—Studies in Tune: Chromatics, 
Minor Scales, Two and Three-Part Harmony.—-Seventh 
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PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 
Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 


Pronounced by the press of the country as the-greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the guidance of’ those vio whl to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and twenty- 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for sel. 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


| Students’ edition just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 


price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 
Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 
H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid, 


it looks as though no course or text-book could be ecom- 
plete without it. 

Writing music is as distinct from reading it as writing 
poetry is distinct from reading it.. “Reproduction work” 
in language is now universal. Even copying correctly a 
bit of good prese or verse is highly valuable; completing 
the work of some good writer by filling in a word or 
words omitted gives excellent practice in rhythm or 
metre. One who has struggled to do something, however 
slight, in a creative way, appreciates vastly more what 
he reads. The manuscript idea in vocal music practice 
is simply applying in the highest and best way this class 
of ideas long appreciated in learning to write and render 
good English. 


ALARCON’S NOVELAS CORTAS ESCOGIDAS. Edited 
and anuotated by Professor Alfred Remy of the Com- 
mercial high school, Brooklyn. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 155 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Alarcon was cne of the most brilliant journalists and 
politicians of Spain during the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. His literary work was quite unequal, but his short 
stories secured unqualified praise. Professor Remy has 
selected a number of these as a study in Spanish for 
American students. Elaborate notes and vocabulary are 
tided that speak of good work by the author, and prom- 
ise generous assistance to the student. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. By Charles H. 
Cochrane. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinecctt Company. 
With 400 illustrations. Cloth. (64% x9%). 647 pp. 
Price, $3.00, net. Postage extra. 

. This beok is so comprehensive in information, so ac- 
curate as to facts, so beautiful in illustration, that it is in 
a class by itself so far as the depicting of the wonders of 
industrial science is concerned. It deseribes clearly and 
sensibly and at the same time interestingly what has 
been done in the fields of invention and mechanical con- 
struction ia the last few years. The fact that there are 
400 illustrations is enough to show how, regardless of 
cost, the work has been prepared. Nearly fifty different 
industries are exploited. Every stride of electricity in 
power and illumination, in telephoning and telegraphing, 
notably in wireless ways; the tricks discovered in manip- 
ulating iren and steel; the arts of travel on sea and land; 
the engineering of tunneling and canal building; the evo- 
lution of farm machinery,and forty other great fields are 
entered with 2 master hand. 


or Eighth Years. By Robert 


Foresman. Boston, New York, 

and Chicago: Silver, Bur- 

dett & Co. 

Every distinct advance in the 9H 
teaching of any school subject is 
cause for universal congratula- 
tion. Rarely does it come into 
school life. There are endless 
tricks to make the old appear 
new, but not many real depart- 
ures. If I mistake not, Mr. 
Foresman’s manuscript idea of 
helping the teaching of vocal 
music is new, certainly as a text- 
book aid. It makes no claim to 
being a course of instruction, 
and could hardly be adopted as 
the only text-book in music, but 
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magic lantern. Send for circular and list of Educational Lantern slides. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department" 31, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Projection Lantern 


sketches, colored prints, flowers. 


pho engravings specimens, mechanical 
models, such as the works of a watch, the dial of a galvanometer, etc., all brilliantly lighted in natura! colors. 
Cuts in books inay be shown without injury to the book. Th 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and ee ease Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 28-March 1-2, 19(5: De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. BE. 
A., Milwaukee. 

March 10: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. President, W. 
Scott Ward, Athol; secretary, C. E. 
Brockway, West Springfield. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. By the annual report of 
the school committee, just issued in 
print, it appears that it costs $31.74 
per pupil to carry on the schools of 
Boston in 1904, exclusive of furniture, 
rents, repairs, and new schoolhouses, 
an advance of sixty-two cents over 
1903. The net cost was $3,146,409.51. 
Salaries of instructors took $2,488,- 
452.02; salaries of officers, $82,342.82; 


salaries of janitors, $196,917.37; for 
fuel and light, $214,663.37; supplies 
and incidentals, $164,033.86. The aver- 
age expenditures for these purposes 
since 1876-77 figure: Instructors, $1,- 
461,305.12; officers, $62,783.58; jani- 
tors, $111,388.99; fuel and light, $77,- 
676.52; and supplies and incidentals, 
$105,446.18. The average annual in- 
crease in pupils during that time was 
1,808, which, the committee says, 
makes a difference in expenses. 

The expenses for repairs and furni- 
ture during the last school year was 
$364,133, being $3.67 for each of 99,133 
pupils, an increase of forty-three 
cents over the previous school year. 

There are 2,231 teachers in the 
regular and 308 in the special schools, 
The average number of pupils belong- 
ing to the regular schools was 88,300, 
and 9,484 in the special schools, while 
the average attendance at the regular 
was 78,852, and 6,908 at the special 
schools. The whole number of differ- 
ent pupils registered in the public day 
schools during the year ended June 
30, 1904, was 99,349, of which 50,633 
were boys and 48,716 girls. There 
were 43,459 belonging to the gram- 
mar, with an average attendance of 
40,074, and 33,019 belonging to the 
primary schools, with an average at- 


tendance of 28,677. The Latin and ‘ 


high schools had an average attend- 
ance of 6,232, and the normal 229. 
The number of children attending the 
public day schools September 1, 1904, 
the beginning of the current school 
year, was 75,376, and attending pri- 
yate schools, 16,090. This was out of 
a total of 100,367 children in Boston 
between the ages of five and fifteen 
years at that date. 

A second course of the Boston free 
public lectures, under the direction of 
the school board’s committee on 
evening schools, opened February 29 
in the English high school building, 
with a lecture on “Hiawatha,” by A. 
T. Kempton. In July of last year Mr. 
Kempton spent much time with the 
Ojibway Indians, studying their cus- 
toms and taking pictures, from which 
the slides shown in this lecture were 
made. 

The first three months’ course, 
which began November 28, proved to 
be very popular, and there was an 
average attendance at each of 600 
persons. None of the lectures of that 
course will be repeated in the second, 
and there will be several new lec- 
tures. The list follows:— 


English high schoot—February 20, 
A. T. Kempton, “Hiawatha”; Febru- 
ary 27, Michael J. Dwyer, “Poems and 
Songs of Thomas Moore”; March 6, 
Ernest C. Marshall, “Christian Rome: 
Its Churches and Their Art’; March 
12, Cyrus Weekes, “Ben Hur.” 


Roxbury high school—February 23, 
A. T. Kempton, “Evangeline”: Febru- 
ary 28, Michael J. Dwyer, “Poems and 
Songs of Thomas Moore’; March 39, 
Peter MacQueen, “Panama Canal and 
the Glorious Tropics”; March 16, 
Roland S. Dawson, “Life at the St. 
Louis Exposition.” 

Dorchester high school—February 
21, D. O. S. Lowell, “Norway, the 
Land of the Midnight Sun”; February 
28, William R. Lord, “Bird Life: Its 
Tse and Beauty; Stereopticon Pic- 


tures of Living Birds’; March 7, 
Carolina H. Huidobro, “Argentine 
Republic and Patagonia’; March 14, 


Michael J. Dwyer, “Poems and Songs 
ef Thomas Moore.” 

Brighton high school—February 21, 
A. T. Kempton, “Hiawatha”; March 
2, Arthur K. Peck, “The Life Saving 
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Service of the United States”; March 
9, Hinton White, “The Story of Aus- 
tralia: Old and New”; March 14, 
Roland S. Dawson, “Life at the St, 
Louis Exposition.” 

Charlestown high school—-February 
28, D. J. Dwyer, “Archaeological 
Ireland”; March 7, Hinton White, 
“Australia as It Was and Is”; March 
14, Cyrus Weekes, “Ben Hur’; March 
21, Ernest C. Marshall, “Christian 
Rome: Its Churches and Their Art.” 


East Boston high school—February 
23, Cyrus Weekes, “Ben Hur”; March 
2, D. O. S. Lowell, “Norway, the Land 
of the Midnight Sun”; March 9, Wil- 
liam R. Lord, “Bird Life: Its Use and 
Beauty; Stereopticon Pictures of Liv- 
ing Birds”; March 16, A. T. Kempton, 
“Evangeline.” 

Charles Sumner school—March 2, 
Peter MacQueen, “‘Panama Canal and 
the Glorious Tropics’; March 15, Ar- 
thur K. Peck, “The Life Saving Ser- 
vice of the United States.” 


Lowell school—February 24, A. T. 
Kempton, “Hiawatha”; March 3, Ar- 
thur K. Peck, “The Life Saving Ser- 
vice of the United States”; March 13, 
Michael J. Dwyer, “Poems and Songs 
of Thomas Moore”; March 20, John C. 
Bowker, “‘Imperial India.” 

Quincy school—March 15, Roland S. 
Dawson, “Life at St. Louis Exposi- 
tion”; March 23, Peter MacQueen, 
“Morocco and the Mediterranean: 
Athens, Naples, Tangier, and Al- 
giers.” 


Shurtleff school—February 27, Hin- 
ton White, “Australia as It Was and 
Is’; March 6, Michael J. Dwyer, “The 
Poems and the Songs of Robert 
Burns”; March 13, Roland S&S. 
Dawson, ‘“‘Life at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition”; March 20, Peter MacQueen, 
“The Little Brown Jap and the Big 
Russian Bear.”’ 

William E. Russell school—-Febru- 
ary 21, Ernest C. Marshall, “Christian 
Rome: Its Churches and Their Art’; 
February 28, Hinton White, “‘The 
Story of the Sea: Its Ships and Sail- 
ors”; March 7, Arthur K. Peck, “The 
Life Saving Service of the United 
States”; March 14, Peter MacQueen, 
“Panama Canal and the Glorious 
Tropics.” 

Sherwin School—March 1, John C, 
Bowker, “Imperial India’; March 7, 
William R. Lord, “Bird Life: Its Use 
and Beauty; Stereopticon Pictures of 
Living Birds’; March 14, Hinton 
White, “The City Beautiful, St. Louis 
Exposition and Other Great World’s 
Fairs’; March 22, Peter MacQu:en, 
“The Little Brown Jap and the Big 
Russian Bear.”’ 

No tickets will be required. Per- 
sons under eighteen years will not be 
admitted. The doors will be opened 
at 7.30 o’clock, and the lectures will 
hegin promptly at 8. 

President Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has just issued his fifth annval 
report. 

In the faculty several changes have 
been made. Professor Jerome Son- 
dericker, associate professor of ap- 
plied mechanics, died in midsummer, 
and Professors Rambeau, Baird, Dip- 
pold, Duncan, Skinner, Whitney, and 
Norris have resigned. Professor 
Clifford has been appointed tempor- 
ary head of the department of eleciri- 
eal engineering, to succeed Professor 
Duncan, and Major John Bigelow has 
been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of modern languages, to succeed 
Professors Rambeau and Dippold. 

President Pritchett calls attention 
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LOWELL’S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, and Other Poems 


| Larger Type and New Plates. With aids to the st 
New A. Davidson. 


ment b 


Edition Riversi 


udy of the Vision and other editorial equip- 
Literature Series No. 30. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 


HAWTHORNE’S HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 


New 
Edition 


Hawthorne’s imaginary house, 
Riverside Literature Series No. 91. Paper, 50 cents; linen, 60 cents. 2 


ications culled from the 


romance. 


With aids to study by H. A. egos m spec illustrated. The frontispiece is a drawing of 
rom s 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


to the low salaries paid to the in- 
structing staff, and urges that an in- 
crease be made, either by a system of 
retirement pensions, or by larger 
yearly salaries. Unless teachers are 
better paid, he says, the institutions 
of learning in this country are sure 
to deteriorate, because the best men 
will not enter upon such a career. 

The total registration of students is 
1,562, a small increase over last year. 
The entering class was 401, which 
may he considered a normal nuniber. 

In speaking of a union with Har- 
vard, President Pritchett says: “Re- 
peated conferences have been had by 
these two committees representing 
Tech and Harvard, respectively, and 
I am able te report that they have 
practically agreed upon recommenda- 
tions which it is hoped may be sub- 
mitted at an early date to the cor- 
porations of both institutions.” 

The expenses exceeded the income 
by $55,405, the expenses being $501,- 
461 and the receipts $446,055. After 
deducting the deficit in the expense 
account there remains a net increase 
in the property of the institute 
amounting nominally to 68.014, of 
which $15,000 is made up of students’ 
fees paid in advance. During the year 
legacies and gifts to the amount of 
$110,000 or more were received. 

WORCESTER. Superintendent W. 
H. Holmes, Jr., of Westerly, R. I., in- 
terested the Schoolmasters’ Club 
greatly at its recent meeting, by elu- 
cidating the Batavia idea, which he is 
making so great a success in his 
town. 


NORTHAMPTON. A _ meeting ot 
the Headmasters’ Club of Westera 
Massachusetts was held here Febru- 
ary 11, and was attended by the fol- 
lowing members: C. B. Roote of 
Northampton, H. W. Kittredge of 
Westfield. J. C. Worcester of West 
Springfield, Louis P. Slade of Chico- 
pee, M. M. S. Moriarty of Holyoke, H. 
H. Gadsby of North Adams, W. D. 
Goodwin of Pittsfield, C. R. Sanders 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures— English and American, 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 
378 Wabash Ave 
CHICAGO 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


of Hatfield, R. H. Cook of South Had- 
ley, W. R. Newhall of Wilbraham, J. 
F. Butterworth of Monson Academy, 
and C. W. Marshall of Amherst. 

The most important action taken 
was the passing of a vote that in fu- 
ture all teams playing under the 
colors of a high school should be 
composed of students who were quali- 
fied under the passing law. The 
passing law will hereafter be con- 
strued to mean that a student to be 
eligible to participate in any inter- 
scholastic contest must have a pass- 
ing mark not only in the work of the 
term in which the contest takes place, 
but must also have a passing mark in 
the work of the two weeks imme- 
diately preceding the contest. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The fourteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Classical and High 
School Teachers was held at New 
Haven Saturday, February 18. Presi- 
dent Hadley spoke on ‘Mental 
Types and Their Recognition in Our 
Schools,” and there were depart- 
mental conferences, “‘for the informal 
discussion of special problems.” At 
the after:oon meeting, which fol- 
lowed the dinner and was held in the 
dining-room, the subject for discus- 
sion was “The Mosely Commis- 
sion,” opened by Principals 
H. Smiley of Hartford and H. A. Tir- 
rell of Norwich. The usual annual 
elections also took place and the 
corresponding secretary read his 
report. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

In the schools of Ohio last year 
there were 26,552 teachers and 835,607 
pupils. Of these the hich schools had 
2,226 teachers and 57,632 pupils. The 
number of school districts, 2,539. 
Entire cest of schools, $17,654,645.73. 
Average monthly wages of teachers— 
Township districts, elementary 
schools, men, $37; women, $34; high 
schools, men, $65; women, $47. Sepa- 
rate districts, elementary schools, 
men, $46; women, $36; high schools, 
men, $77; women, $58. 

The board of education of Youngs- 
town recently decided upon the sys- 
tem of free text-books. From now 
on all pupils upon entering schools 
will be supplied with all books and 
other working materials free. 

The Normal school of Miami Uni- 
versity has arranged for a special 
term of twelve weeks, May 2 to July 
28, to accommodate teachers whose 
work continues only eight months. 
For particulars address Dean H. C. 
Minnich, Oxford, O. 


The next meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Association will be held in Cleve- 
land, Friday and Saturday, February 
24, 25. The superintendents’ round 
table will be held on Friday evening 
and the regular session on Saturday. 
The principal addresses will be given 
by Commissioner E. A. Jones, and 
President Henry C. King of Oberlin. 


Forcign Tours 


Spring Tour to Italy, Switzerland, The 
Khine, Paris, and London. April 11. 


Summer Tours.—Tour A, to Italv, Switz- 
erland, The Khine, Holland, London, and 
Paris. June 4. 


Tour B, to Ireland, *cotland, England, 
Paris, Switzerland, Munich, Obe-am- 
mergau, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Holland. June 22. 


Coaching Tour in England. June 22. 


Norway, North Cape, Sweden, and 
Russia. June 22. 


Around the World. Oct. 5. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL, 


Select two months’ tour only $250 


My tours include British Isles, Norway, 
Swede», Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Kussia, pain, Austria, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 
Write for my 


SEEI NG EUROPE,” pocket-guide, 


* Book of Little Tours,” sent free for stamp. 
PROF. F. M. TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich, 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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School Boards Purchase Annually Thousands of Text-Books 


At a Cost of Thousands of Dollars to the Taxpayers 
The majority of the books are Used Daily by the scholars 


AND SOON 


BECOME 


Worn out, soiled, filthy and dilapidated 
The Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent 


Receives the Wear, Handling and Soiling of the year, instead 
of the book itself, Strengthens and Re-enforces the Bindings, 
Fastens in loose leaves, and Mends torn leaves, THUS 

Increasing the Lives of the Books 60% to 100% 
and Lessens the Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 1,650 SCHOOL BOARDS IN U. S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


The conference on rural progress 
which was held last spring at Kings- 
ton, R. L., under the auspices of the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, was so successful that the com- 
mittee appointed at that time have 
decided to hold a conference on simi- 
lar lines in the city of Providence, 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 22 
and 23. It is expected that speakers 
of national reputation will be pre-ent, 
and that a strong program can be 
presented,—a program which will be 
of interest not only to the farmers of 
the state but also to teachers, clergy- 
men, and, in fact, to all who have the 


slightest interest in the betterment of - 


the country. 

The committee in charge of the 
conference represents a union of 
forces and is as follows: Hon. Row- 
land G. Hazard, the Washington 
County Agricultural Society; Hon. 
John G. Clarke, the State Beard of 
Agriculture; Frank E. Marchant, the 
State Gramge; Principal Charles S. 
Chapin, the State Association of 
School Superintendents; Rev. E. Tall- 
madge Root, the State Federation of 
Churches; Herbert J. Wells, the 
Kingston Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation; President Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 

Among the speakers already se- 
cured is Hon. N. J. Bachelder, ex- 
governor of New Hampshire. 

The subject of poultry-keeping will 
be discussed by Professor James E. 
Rice of Cornell University. Profes- 
sor Rice is one of the foremost 
speakers in the country on this sub- 
ject. 

To the teachers, the subject of 
school gardens is at this time partic- 
wiarly interesting. This subject will 
be presented on the evening of March 
22 by D. J. Crosby of the department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
will be illustrated. Mr. Crosby is 
also chairman of the section on 
school gardens of the American Civic 
Association. The country’ school 
question will be ably presented by 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger, commis- 


sioner of public schools of the state of 
Vermont. Other speakers of equal 
note are being arranged for. 

By courtesy of President Faunce all 
of the sessions will be held in the 
halls of Brown University. 


_ Carl Michel, A, M., Ph. D., has been 
appointed to the chair of modern lan- 
guages by the board of trustees of 
Thomas 8S. Clarkson Memorial School 
of Technology. Potsdam, N. Y. 

Charles P. Sherman, D. C. L., of 
West Springfield, Mass., a graduate of 
Yale, 1896, has been appointed to the 
chair of Roman law in the Yale law 
school, to succeed the late Professur 
Wheeler. 


The establishment of the School of 
Journalism at Cdélumbia University, 
which Joseph Pulitzer endowed, will 
be deferred until the donor’s death. 
Bradforl Merrill, financial manager 
of the World, makes the following 
statement: — 

“Originally it was the intention of 
the founder to have Columbia Univer- 
sity proceed with the establishment 
of the College of Journalism at once. 
There arose some difference of opin- 
ion with President Butler as to the 
founder's right to constitute the ad- 
visory board. This was the original 
eause of delay. That ditterence does 
not now exist. Mr. Pulitzer is alone 
responsible for the present delay. 
He regretted it at first, but in the 
time that has elapsed he has come to 
the belief that in this case delay was 
not dangerous, but on the contrary 
fortunate. 

“To avoid all uncertainties or mis- 
conception, the endowment of the col- 
lege is absolutely irrevocable, and its 
establishment bevond a shadow of 
doubt. The first million is already in 
the actual possession of Columbia 
University. The second million is 
legally provided for, as well as a still 
further voluntary sum rot mentioned 
in any agreement. Even the nomina- 
tion of the advisory board is made in 
an instrument that will take effect in- 
stantaneously at Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
death.”’ 


President King of Cornell Univer- 
city, being in need of rest and recre- 
ation, has gone for a three-months’ 
Mediterranean cruise. During the 
coming season there is to be a sum- 
mer term from June 19 to July 21. 
Courses will be offered in all the prin- 
cipal subjects. The plans are out- 
lined for the raising of another quar- 


ter of a million dollars to increase the 
endowment and to build a gymnasium 
and heating plant. It is hoped that 
the funds can be secured by com- 
mencement, 1906. The attendanca 
when the last count was made on 
January 18 surpassed any previous 
record for that date. The $50,000 
library building is rapidly nearing 
completion and will be an ornament 
to the campus as well as a utility in 
providing a suitable home for the 
25,000 books. It is seen that the 
courses leading to the A. B. and B. S. 
degrees allow liberal elections from 
160 term courses; that the faculty 
consists of forty members. who repre- 
sent in their training the great uni- 
versities of this country and Europe; 
that the attendance last year was 766 
from fifteen states and one foreign 
country: that the alumni number 
1,050, some of whom are prominent in 
the councils of the nation. 


Special Low Rates to St. Louis and 
Return via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago 
without additional cost. For full 
particulars, see local agents, or write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. jun30-tf 


Summer School of Philosophy 


Oakland R. P. D. 34 Maine 
For Teachers and Those interested in Edu- 
cation (Birch Circular) 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 
Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
rominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
‘orrespondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 
T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 
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NEW NEW ENGLAND MANAGER. 


WILLIAM M. HATCH. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. an- 
nounce this month an important ad- 
dition to their New England agency 
corps. William Moore Hatch of Bos- 
ton, who was formerly (1901-1903) as- 
sociated with them, returned Febru- 
ary 1 to assume the management of 
their New England agency; resigning 
a similar position with D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Mr. Hatch is a New Englander of 
the best type. Representative of and 
keenly responsive to the best in 
its old traditions, he is at the same 
time thoroughly in touch with the 
activities and interests of the whole 
country. His first connection with 
educational work was as a school- 
master in his native town of 
Strafford, Vt., where he taught dur- 
ing his course at Dartmouth College. 
Graduating from Dartmouth in 1586 
he completed his course at the Col- 
umbian Law school in Washington in 
1889. During the following twelve 


vears Mr. Hatch held in Washington 
positions of constantly increasing im- 
portance and_ responsibility until, 
feeling strongly attracted to educa- 
tional work, he resigned his position 
in the Treasury Department, where 
he made an exceptionally fine record 
as inspector and later-as special at- 
torney in the Department of Justice, 
and entered the employ of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. as a special agent in 
New England. 

With this wide experience Mr. 
Hatch is exceptionally well prepared 
for the executive and educational de- 
mands of the position which he has 
just assumed. He has a thorough 
knowledge of present educational 
conditions in New England gained 
during his four years in school book 
work there. Personally, he unites in 
a most happy way the qualifications 
of high character, fine scholarship, 
and business training. 


Education in the 
Philippines. 


As the work stands to-day in the 
Philippines, we are educating 200,000 
boys and girlsin the public day 
schools, and 10,000 boys and girls, 
young men and young women, old 
men and old women (some sixty 
years of age), in the public night 
schools. There are thirty provincial 
high schools, with 20,000 young men 
and young women pupils; most of 
them are preparing for places as 
teachers in the public schools. In 
the city of Manila there is an in- 
sular normal school for teachers, with 
an enrollment of 600; an insular trade 
school to teach the industrial arts, 
with an attendance of 500; and a 
nautical school with a membership of 
200 young men. 


American 


All this’ great educational work is 
cared for by thirty-five superintend- 
ents (American), 900 American. 
teachers, and about 3,000 native 
teachers, all of them using the Eng- 
lish language as the medium of in- 
struction. This policy of teaching in 
English is sound, because the Christ- 
ian Filipinos (6,500,000 of them) are 
bright and pick up a language quicker 
than the American teachers could 
learn Spanish. Ex-General Superin- 
tendents of Bducation Bryan and At- 
kinson both testify to that fact. 
Said Mr. Bryan at the Lake Mohawk 
conference last October: “In a few 
months Filipinos can recite in the 
English language, and after three and 
a half years of this work in the 
schools, more Filipino people can talk 
the English language than were able 
to speak the Spanish language after a 


Spanish occupation of more than 
three centuries. Three hundred 
thousand people, it is estimated in 
the Philippine archipelago to-day, are 
able to converse more or less intelli- 
gently in the English language.” 
That is a real, substantial gain of 
only six years "American occupation, 
with the first three years disturbed by 
insurrections. Mr. Bryan is of opin- 
ion. that the Filipinos excel in all 
work that is based on memory or 
imitation, such as music, rudiments 
of a language, rudiments of art work, 
drawing, mechanics, ete., but that 
they are not equal to American chil- 
dren in those lines of school work 
that are based upon reasoning, upon 
consecutive, logical thinking. 

At the head of our. educational 
work in the Philippines stand two 
men peculiarly fitted for the positions 
they occupy. Dr. David P. Barrows, 
an alumnus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who took his doctor’s degree 
at the University of Chicago, a 
scholarly gentleman, a man who 
knows more about the Filipino peo- 
ple, probably, than any other Ameri- 
can, is the present general superin- 
tendent of education. For a time he 
was chief of the Philippine Bureau of 
Ethnology, the superintendent of the 


schools of the city of Manila. He - 


knows more about the needs of the 
people, because he has visited more 
Filipino towns than any other Ameri- 
can alive. The other man is General 
James F. Smith, secretary of public 
instruction. He served as brigadier- 
general in the Philippines, then col- 
lector of customs for the port of 
Manila, and as-a member of the Su- 
preme Court. There is one advantage 
which he possesses and which, nat- 
urally, endears him to the Filipinos. 
He isa member of thechurch to 
which ninety-eight per cent. of them 
belong. He knows this people, sym-. 
pathizes with them, and believes in 
them as a childlike people. 

That is our educational outfit in the 
Philippines to-day, and it is a good 
one. It is headed by an American 
soldier, and was begun by American 
soldiers when, in the very first days 
of American occupancy, they, privates 
at that, nailed sheets of paper to the 
trees, and began to teach the people 
that hand in hand with American oc- 
cupation went American effort to in- 
struct and elevate. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 


July 5— August 16, 1905 
For College and High School Teach- 
ers—over 70 Courses in Languages, 
History, Art, Shops and Sciences. For 
Grade Teachers —over 20 Courses in 
Geography, Nature Work, English, 
Beginning German, French and Educa- 
tion. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 
Inexpensive living. Send for circu- 
lar and book of views. Address, 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Ivanhoe.— With half-tone pic- 
ture and plans of Comsborough Castle. 

A Guide to English Syntax.— A practical 
study of Syntax in prose tex 

The Study of Henry Esmond. ae and en 
larged edition. 

Single 50 cents. Special price 

for classes. d for full list. “ij Address, 

H. A. DAVIDSON, Cambridge, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 
A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


Member- 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


E. 

Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 136 seyiston ¢. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


American Teachers Bureau, St. 
Louis, 28th year. 


EASTERN 


Eeachers’ 50 Bromfield St BOSTON 


Agency Agency 
a 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


PORTLAND, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Spring. 


80 Exchange St., 
Good positions for 


ME. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ee EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 


itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


We 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN 


Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


Some New Books 


Title. 


Conversations in Chemistry.. .................. 
Memoirs of Henry Villard .................... 
The Conquest of the Southwest............+.. 
Trusts, Pools, and Corporations.. 
Cupid and Psyche 
Labor Problems ........ 

The Distribution of W ealth.. 

Modern Methods of Charity.. .................. 
Logic: Deductive and Inductive .............. 
Introduction to Economics 
Breaking the 
Constantine the Great......... 

American Charities....... ..... 

Economics of Forestry. 
The Unveiling of Lhasa.. 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionary ........... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Ostwald John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. $1.50 
a Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , Boston. 5.00 
Brady D. Ap pleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Blaisdell Ginn é b Co. , Boston. 45 
Ripley 1.80 
Guerber [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. -18 
Sumner he Macmillan Co., N.Y 1.60 
Oarver 1.50 
Wilcox re 1.25 
Davis Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Delfen Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 2.00 

oe G. P. utnam’s Sons, N. Y. 3.50 

1.35 

W. Y. Crowell & Co., “ 1.75 
Candler Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 5.00 
Atherton Harper Brothers, 
Roe (‘ omp.) Laird & Lee, Chicago. 1.50 


UNIVERSITY {Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


~. 


PUBLISHING 


* * 


West 23d St. 


DOSTON UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 


qomPanyet 


N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411, 
[a OSTON, MASS. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. "Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For or address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Ass. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Estab. 


lished for the advancement of art educa- 


tion, and training of teachers in all branches 
of industrial drawi ing. For circular and fur- 
ther particulars apply at the school, Newbury, 
corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
MA For catalogues 
A. G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


r both sexes. 
Sddress t the Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, . P. BECKWITH. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Important articles of timely i.. 
terest, and a wealth of fiction, are 
noticeable in the Century Magazine 
for March. How the Russian Gibral- 
tar was cracked open by the Japa- 


nese, before the food supplies were 
nearly exhausted, is most interest- 
ingly explained by Richard Barry, an 
eye-witness, in “The New Siege War. 
fare at Port Arthur’; David Pell 
Macgowan writes of ‘ ‘The Outlook for 
Reform in Russia.” “A Wonder- 
worker of Science,” by William §, 
Harwood, is the first of two authori- 
tative articles on the surpri ising 
achievements of Luther Burbank, 
The celebration in January of the 
centennial of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts renders timely a 
profusely illustrated paper by Harri- 
son 8. Morris, describing that city’s 
great contribution to American art, 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin contrib- 
utes the first part of an idyllic novel- 
lette called “‘Rose o’ the River,” the 
colored frontispiece of the magazine 
being George Wright’s ideal of her 
heroine, a village belle; Alice Hezan 
Rice carries forward the fortunes of 
her new hero, “Sandy,” and other 
stories are contributed by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, Anne Warner, Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, Caroline Abbot 
Stanley, IL. Frank Tooker, and 
Cloudesley Johns. 


—Everybody's Magazine for March 
comes out with a blow at the Beef 
Trust—timed to a nicety with the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court. 
Charles Edward Russell, one of the 
best known and most forceful of our 
writers, shows, in his second instal- 
ment of “The Greatest Trust in the 
World,” the source of the trust in the 
refrigerator car. Jn his instalment of 
“Frenzied Finance,’ Mr. Lawson 
jumps directly into the beginning of 
Amalgamated. Added to these two 
strikingly interesting papers are 
special articles upon “The Jewel 
Craft of India,” “After-dinner Speak- 
ers,” “The Fourth of March,’’- which 
gives the features of the presidential 
inaugurations from the time of Wash- 
ington—peculiarly timely in view of 
the approaching ceremony at which 
Mr. Roosevelt will take the oath of 
oftice—and an entertaining ‘“Autobi- 
ography of a Sea-Captain.” The fic- 
tion is of a high standard. 


Only One Niagara Falls, 


and only one Michigan Central rail- 
road which affords from its car win- 
dows a grand and most satisfactory 
view of the Great Cataract. Ten- 
days’ stop-over, without extra charge, 
is permitted on all through tickets, 
For illustrated folder write W. H. 
Underwood, G. E. P. agent, Buffalo, 


Professor Wilbur is conducting a 
philosophical study of character in 


connection with the study of Plato’s 
Apology.—Hamilton College Life, 
Clinton, N. Y., October 18, 1902. 


UR ROPE* <-~-75- 


Exceptional! opportunities to agents. 


New S. 5S. CALEDOREA, ~ 

24 
Specially Chartered, Jul 45 
FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
TREMONT. 


’ Mr. E.S. Willard, the distinguished English 
actor, who has not been seen in Boston since 
November, 1902, will reappear at the Tremont 
Theatre next Monday to fulfil a two week’s 
engagement. He will devote the first week to 
the presentation of ‘‘ The Brighter Side,” a 
translation of Alfred Capus’ play, “La 
Chatelaine.” The original work was a great 
success in Paris, where it ran an entire season 
at the Theatre Renaissance, and there was 
active competition among managers to secure 
the foreign rights. Mr. Willard was fortu- 
nate —— to acquire the rights for this 
country and had an English version made by 
the well-known London dramatist, Louis N. 
Parker. Mr. Willard produced ‘The 
Brighter Side ’’ during his recent engagement 
in New York, and his opinion as to its merits 
was warmly confirmed by large and delighted 
audiences. Mr. Willard will present no less 
than four plays during his second and last 
week, the programme being as follows: Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings and Wednesday 
matinee, ‘* The Middleman,”’ by Henry Arthur 
Jones; Wednesday evening, ‘‘ David Gar- 
rick," by T.. W. Robertson; Thursday and 
Friday evenings and Saturday matinee, ‘‘ The 
Professor’s Love Story,’ by J. M. Barrie; 
Saturday night, ‘‘Tom Pinch,’ by Charles 


Dickens. 
KEITH’S. 

Albert Chevalier, the most famous of all 
English character comedians, is to be the 
headline attraction of Keith’s vaudeville 
show the week of February 27. Mr. Clievalier 
will appear in a répertoire of his best songs, 
making a complete change of costume for 


each, and he is to appear no where else in| 


New England. The surrounding show in- 
cludes the Dumonds, a trio of Italian street 
singers and musicians; the four Huntings, in 
an uproariously tunny comedy, “A Night in 
the Fool House’’; Herr Techow, the famous 
German animal trainer, who is to exhibit the 
only troupe of educated cats in the world; 
Lawrence Crane, skilful magician and _ il- 
lusionist; the Meakin-Lawrence trio, black- 
face comedians, singers, and dancers; John 
Birch, who presents an entire melodrama, in 
which the only changes of apparel he makes 
are contined to his headgear,and Mr.and Mrs. 
Perkins Fisher, in the delightful rural 
comedy sketch, The Half-way House.’ An 
exhibition of Jiu-Jitsu by Japanese acrobats 
is announced to be given the week of March 6. 
e 


irs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 


soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the towels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by drugg’sts in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Special Low Rates to the West. 


Commencing March 1 and continu- 
ing to May 15, extremely low rates 
will be in effect from New Engiand 
points to Colorado, California, and 
the North West, via the Grand 
Trunk-Central Vermont railways, in 
connection with the Boston & Maine 
railroad. San Francisco, $49.30; Los 
Angeles, $49.90; Portland, Ore., 
$49.90. Correspondingly low rates to 
other points. Personally conducted 
tonrist sleeping cars every Monday 
and Wednesday from Boston at half 
the price of Standard Pullman berth, 
Low rates combined with best ser- 
vice via this route. 


Anyone co:templating a trip to 


any point in the West should write 
T. H. Hanley, New England Passen- 
ger Agent, 360 Washington street, 
Boston, who will be pleased to quote 
rates and mail descriptive matter. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ENGAGED while in Europe is not an uncommon experienée for candidates of this Agency. 

We happened to meet Miss Abigail Lynch in the station the night before she 
sailed in 1900. ‘* What are you going to do for me whileI am gone? ”’ she asked.—** What do you 
authorize me to do?’’—** Whatever you consider for my interest.’-—‘‘ Do you authorize me to 
make a contract for you? ’’—* Yes.’’—-** Then you will come back engaged. A letter will reach 
you on the return steamer at New York, telling you where you are to go.”” The letter told her 
she was to go to the Michigan state normal school at Ypsilanti, and she is there yet. Here isa 
letter dated Paris, May 5, 1904, from WHILE | just received your letter telling me of 
Harriet K. Ballou, saying: ‘I have N my election to the position of French 
and German in the high school at Stockbridge, Mass. I wish to thank you most sincerely. I 
am now enabled to remain in France during the summer, and so shall have the time necessary 
to complete my course of study.’’ Some — ago a Pennsylvania city superintendent thought 
he was taking great risk in engaging a lady still in Europe solely on our recommendation. But 
within two years he married her, and since then he has had increasing confidence in this 
Agency. Our recommendations are always careful, whether the candidate is here EU ROPE 
or is in 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address ‘ 


BREWER 
VV. AGENCY 


ee 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY families 
and OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PratT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
H E BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
eancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this ages y. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


THE SOUTH AND WEST site. 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
b fore. For fulli: formation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. : 

Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. ,518 Parrot Bldg. 

Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 
Established 1855. 


C h Mm h 0 Il JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
stamp for circulars. RLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


offer beiter opportu- 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


SH 


THE 


494 A 


EWER TEACHERS AGENG 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) =— 


LAND AVENUE 


ag 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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LIPPINCOTT’S TEXT-BOOKS 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES | 


THE LATEST 
PHYSIOLOGIES 


At the November meeting of 
ae Board of Education of 
Philadelphia, the follow- 


ADOPTE 
ing books were adopted : 


Lippincott’s First Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippihcott’s Third Book in Physiology 
Carefully graded to the needs and compre- 
hension of pupils of the various grades. 
By Dr. J A. CULLER, Miami University. 


OUR LIST OF 


TEXT-BOOKS 


COMPRISES 
ARITHMETICS, 
U. S. HISTORIES, 


GENERAL 
HISTORY, 
LANGUAGE, 
GRAMMAR, 
ASTRONOMY, 
CHEMISTRY, 


TEACHERS, 
ZOOLOGY, 


PHYSICS These books are pure Physiology. 
' | Noattempt is made to gain the attention 
PHYSIOLOGIES, | of = by side excursions and diversions. 
ALGEBRA, | The method of treatment arouses and 
maintains interest. 
GEOMETRY, The language is easily understood and is 
| marked by the avoidance of technical and 
TRIGONOMETRY, | | stilted expressions. 
Pupils are made to realize that they are 
studying about themselves. 
and || Experiments are incorporated in the text. 
The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics is 
_ REFERENCE BOOKS | strong, logical, and sensible. 
The physical side of the subject is given 
| the prominence it deserves. 


youv wi the BE e BEST PI HYS- 


IOLOG IES, ORDER THESE 


LIBERAL INTRODUCTION TERMS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, . Philadelphia 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and Sixty-third St. 
Empire Park 


New York City 


JUST COMPLETED 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS, TELEPHONES AND AUTO- 
MATIC LIGHTING DEVICES IN EVERY ROOM 
Completely Remodeled, Redecorated and Refurnished throughout. 
One minute to Elevated and Subway Stations. 
Take nearest car at any Railroad or Steamboat Terminal, they all 
pass or transfer to the Empire. 

Within easy walking distance of all Theatres and Department Stores. 
Restaurant noted for Excellent Cooking, Efficient Service and 
Moderate Charges. 

Rooms (with use of bath) ) Bl. - oer, day up. 


private 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 


A Text-book for Constructive Drawing 

All teachers who are obliged to prepare students 
for Regents’ Examinations should have them sup- 
plied with this book; of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and pat- 
terns called for in the New 
Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


it covers twelve 


Regents’ Course in 


Price per copy .30 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ 
use, containing beautiful illustrations in 


individual 
Color and 
in Black and White with accompanying text. 
Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One 
to Five, and presenting an Outline of 


each week of school. 


Lessons for 


Manual per copy -25 


lilustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen 
copy of the Journal of Education sent to 
a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 
1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 


mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 
exercises adapted to all grades. 


'2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 

Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruction in 

nd business correspondence; with a large variety of 
forms and exercises 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. by W. V. Wright, B.A. 


Phirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in practi- 
cal measurement suitable for beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
| mour Eaton. ‘Twelfth Contains over 800 
| exercises and problems, with answers, for review work in 
the lower grammar 
'5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


B.A. Twelfth thousand. 
problems, with answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. ‘This book contains 400 practical exercises, and is 
one of the most valuabie works on composition ever written. 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 500 


social a 


thousand. 


grades. 


By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
Contains over 600 exercises and 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour Eaton and F, A. 
Blanchard. It is a novel book on a novel plan. The “ After- 
are nicely graded and the work is adapted to all 
classes of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. By Seymour 

Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with 
this Manual. It is a book of E.xercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of 
both teacher and pupil. 


noons ” 


Discount on large orders. 


‘NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 
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